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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


S the national debt rose to thirty-five billion 
dollars for the first time in history last 
week Congress continued to discuss government 
economy to meet the growing public demand for 
a balanced federal budget. 

No action was taken toward proposed cuts in 
appropriations. The three proposals previously 
advanced, providing for all-round reductions, 
remained dormant while a House committee 
held hearings on the proposed appropriation of 
a billion and a half dollars for carrying on relief 
activities during the coming fiscal year. 

Relief Administrator Hopkins, appearing as a 
witness at a closed hearing, combatted vigor- 
ously a suggestion by several committee mem- 
bers that the relief outlay could be cut one-third 
if the States would assume their full share. He 
said cutting the federal appropriation to one bil- 
lion dollars would compel the states to care for 
double the 400,000 employable persons they are 
now sustaining, in addition to all unemploy- 
ables. He argued against any cut. Hearings 
will continue. 


CONGRESS MARKS TIME 

The President, still vacationing in the Gulf 
of Mexico on the yacht “Potomac,” took no hand 
last week in trying to help work out a solution 
of the economy problem. 

Legislative work at the Capitol was almost at 
a standstill. Apparently all of the Administra- 
tion-sponsored measures, aside from the regu- 
lar appropriation bills, were being held back 
pending disposal of the court reform proposal. 

The Senate judiciary committee continued 
consideration of the court reform bill but re- 
sisted all efforts to advance the date for a vote 
on reporting the measure to the Senate. The 
date has been set for May 18. 


HISTORIC DAYS FOR SUPREME COURT 

The storm center of this controversy, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, last week 
heard its last arguments at this term, and pos- 
sibly under its present make-up, when the 
Social Security law came up for review. This is 
the first case in which taxes for old age pensions 
have been challenged before the high tribunal, 
and since the law is an important part of the 
Administration’s social reform program, the de- 
cision, if rendered at this term, might have a 
bearing on the outcome of the court reform pro- 
posal. 


Until the Supreme Court takes its summer 
recess until October, probably on May 31, al- 
though the date has not been set, it will be in 
session only on Mondays, beginning May 17, to 
hand down decisions, Thus there will be only 
three probable “opinion days” before the recess. 


TURNING “HEAT” ON UTILITIES 

On the way upward toward the Supreme 
Court for review is an injunction which pre- 
vents the TVA from going forward with mar- 
keting its electric power in part of its territory. 
Senate proponents of the Federal power pro- 
gram struck back last week at private utility in- 
terest by securing a favorable committee report 
on a resolution calling for investigation into 
the use of injunctions to block the TVA and 
similar federal agencies. 

The proposed inquiry would be conducted by 
the Federal Trade Commission. Its object 
covers propaganda alleged to have been used by 
the utility interests and alleged attempts to 
hamstring the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion in financing farm cooperatives for con- 
structing their own power lines. Senator Nor- 
ris, who sponsors the proposed inquiry, was a 
prime mover also last week in a conference be- 
tween federal officials and legislators who are 
framing a bill to coordinate all federal power 
undertakings in the matter of policy. 

This measure, slated for early passage, is ex- 
pected to provide for fixing rates that will avoid 
competition between federal power projects and 
to establish methods of accounting and market- 
ing to be followed. Muncipally owned systems 
would be favored as outlets for current sold. 
The purpose is to force lower electric rates. 


“COLLECTIVE BARGAINING” 

Federal labor officials, recognizing their new 
powers over labor relations, held a second semi- 
nar over collective bargaining, with Secretary 
Perkins presiding. Industrial and union lead- 
ers present were told that amendments to the 
National Labor Relations Act will not be con- 
sidered by the Administration for at least a 
year or two 

Although official Washington moved in 
Slower tempo last week, as it usually does when 
the President is away, as the week ended 
with signs of a quickening of pace as Ad- 


Ministration lieutenants made ready for the re- 
turn of their leader, 
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Mr. Roosevelt's Fous Year Mileage Record; 
Four Times Around The Hemispheres 


ILE for mile, President Roosevelt has trav- 

elled more than any other President dur- 

ing his term of office—with but one exception, 
President Taft. 

Since 1933, President Roosevelt has travelled 
approximately 105,000 miles. Measured in terms 
of office tenure, the distance has been equa! to 
once around the globe for every one of his four 
years as Chief Executive. 

President Taft, known as the “Travelling 
President”, covered 115,000 miles in his four 
year term. 

At the end of his present term in office, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will probably hold the all-time 
record of the most widely travelled of Presi- 
dents. 

The pictogram, shown above, reveals the ex- 
tent of the President’s mileage. His itinerary 
on land looks like a combination of a railroad 
guide and handbook for motorists, 

Every state in the Union, with the possible 
exception of Arizona and New Mexico, has seen 
the figure of the White House resident. He 
has used most of America’s island possessions, 
five foreign countries and many of the British 
colonies as ports-o’-call. 

As a corollary to his travels it is revealed 


that the Capital is in effect little more than a | 


‘half-way house”. Since taking office he has 
been out of Washington 672 days, or 42 per 
cent of the time. 

In 1934 when he went to Hawaii he was away 
from Washington 41 days. That still remains 
his ‘‘out-of-town” record. 


TWO TRAVEL RECORDS SET 

Another record set by the present Chief Ex- 
ecutive will be hard to surpass. More than 
47,000 miles was covered by him in 1936. 
Fighteen thousand of those were “campaign 
miles”, for he spoke in at least 25 different 
States between the time of the convention in 
June and Election Day. 

Another record was set by him in making the 
longest trip that a President has ever made 
when he went to South America last Fall. In 
28 days he covered almost 14,000 miles, most 
of it aboard the U.S.S. Indianapolis. 

Where other Presidents have been content 
to confine their travels to routine official jour- 


neys, President Roosevelt has injected vaca- | 


tioning into his travels. 

In his first year as President official duties 
kept him fairly close to the Capital. That year 
he traveled 7,600 miles. In 1934, however, the 
year of his Hawaiian journey, the President 
covered almost 23,000 miles. The next year 


his total mileage dropped to 19,000, the major 
part of that taken up by his voyage from San 
Diego, California, through the Panama Canal. 


This year, with his summer trip yet to come, 


President Roosevelt has travelled 5,000 miles. 
BEFORE THE AUTO DAYS 


It seems a far cry back to the days of Presi- 
dent Monroe when in 1817 he set out on a 3,000- 
mile transcontinental stage-coach journey. 

President Theodore Roosevelt, advocate of 
the “strenuous life’, big-game hunter and 
sportsman, travelled 60,000 miles in his seven 
years in the White House. His favorite form 
of travel for short distances was by horseback, 
at a time when the automobile was becoming 
the accepted mode of travel. Known as a cam- 
paigner who liked to bring the issues to the 
people, Theodore Roosevelt's seven-year travels 
account for little more than half the distance 


_ covered by his cousin in four years. 
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‘set by President Woodrow Wilson. 


It was President Taft who was the indefati- 
gable traveller. His record of 115,000 miles of 
travel while in office has never been equalled. 
Mr. Taft believed the American people were 
not well enough acquainted with their Chief 
Executive. He set out to make himself known 
to the country, His nation-wide tour in which 
he covered 13,000 miles by train in two months 
was one of his high spots in travel. 

A slightly different type of travel record was 
Ile is the 
only President who has gone to Kurope while 
still in office. But although he crossed the 
Atlantic twice, once in 1918 and again in 1919, 
and although he visited France, England, Italy 
and Belgium, his total mileage was not as great 
as his predecessor’s. 

STRAIN OR RELAXATION? 

It was on his celebrated “swing around the 
country”, while still in office, that President 
Wilson was stricken with paralysis, which later 
proved fatal. 

Although President Harding was not a great 
traveller, he was also stricken while on tour, 
after being in office about two and one-half 
years. In 1923 he went to Alaska for his sum- 
mer vacation, and on the return trip he died 
from ptomaine poison. 

It was then that the nation began wondering 
if travel did not tax too much of a President’s 
energies, whether it would not be more advis- 
able for Chief Executives to avoid travel strain. 

President Coolidge bowed to this sentiment. 
Although he took a summer vacation away 
from Washington, he never went on the long 
trips that other Presidents made. 

With President. Hoover travel again began 
to occupy a more important place in the White 
House agenda, although he seldom travelled far 
from the Capital while in office. Before his 
inauguration he journeyed to South America. 
During his White House summers he vaca- 
tioned at his camp on the Rapidan, in nearby 
Virginia. Tis longest trip while still in office 
was just before the election of 1932 when he 
crossed the continent to cast his vote at his 
Palo Alto (Calif.) home. 

Now the trend in Presidential travel is com- 
pletely reversed. President Rodsevelt relieves 
the strain of official duties by relaxing while 
travelling. But whether he is on shipboard, 
out on the sea lanes, or off the New England 
coast, or in Hyde Park, New York, or at the 
“Little White House” at Warm Springs, Ga., or 
just on a “trip”, President Roosevelt has set 
the record for one of the “travellingest” of 
Chief Executives, 


Roosevelt's 105,000 Mies Ww 
Motor & Boat Miles <= 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


peasddsiabatana drifting by the Administration 
both in Jaw making and in policy shaping 
is likely until the Supreme Court either has 
acted on Social Security or has recessed for the 
summer without handing down a decision. 


Approval by the court of old age and unem- 
ployment insurance legislation would take the 
wind out of the Court plan change, simplify 
Federal government budget problem and add to 
chances of a Jonger “Breathing spell.” 


Overturning by the court of Social Security 
law would force Administration to make swift 
new moves, It would'mean another bad budget 
upset, added drive for Court change, and a 
scramble for a new approach to old age and 
unemployment insurance. Treasury is counting 
on payroll taxes to produce three quarters of a 
billion in revenue during next year. 


When President returns from his vacation late 
this week he will find Congress more restive 
than at any time during his Administration. 
Members sense that the people are tiring of 
continual experiment and they are sensitive also 


to increased apprehension over the budget pic- 
ture. 


FORECAST OF ADMINISTRATIVE TREND ; 4! 
Big question is whether Mr, Roosevelt will re 
cast his program or try to crack the whip to 
bring his followers into line. Best b 
a combination of moves. 


Outlook is for the follo 
trend: 


dministrative 


Let-up in White House reform urge, with 
willingness to put off until next session some 
of plans to aid farmers and workers, 


Compromis¢ on government reorganization 
plan. 


- Side-stepping on proposed changes in Wagner 
Labor Relations Act. 

Avoidance of tax change plans. 

Acceptance by the President of a modified 
court change plan that will have greater chance 
of approval than original proposal. 

Formulation of policy on power development. 

No more unsettling White House statements 
are to be expected in near future, Anti-trust 
moves and the President’s commodity price lec- 
ture served their purpose of checking the price 
upturn and officials who advised these moves 
now are satisfied for the time being. They look 
for continued recovery with only minor set- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
DOLLARS FOR RELIEF 
Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Administrator (left), 
shown with Representative Clifton A. Woodrum, 
chairman of a House Appropriations subcommittee, 
after an executive session over relief costs for the 
next fiscal year. Cutting the desired fund of $1,500,- 
000,000 to $1,200,000,000 or $1,000,000,000, Mr. Hop- 
kins pointed out, would force several hundred thou- 
sand relief workers back on the States and local com- 
munities, 


The Split in Congress 
On a Relief Program 


Economy vs. aid for the jobless. Mr. 
Hopkins’ plea. Many plans for cut- 
ting costs. 


NCE again Congress is coming to grips with its 
annual problem of determining the form and 
cost of the relief program for the year ahead. 

As a committee of the House met last week to 
listen to testimony on a proposed appropriation of 
$1,500,000,000 for relief in 1938, one factor entered 
into its consideration which had not been present 
in previous years. 


This factor is a determination on the part of the 
President that Government expenses must be cut 
to offset the failure of revenue to come up to the 
Treasury's expectations. 


Members of the committee were thus caught be- 
tween two opposing pressures. On one side is the 
demand for getting the budget into balance after 
eight years of deficits that have run the national 
debt up about 19 billion dollars. On the other side 
is the need of the unemployed—a pressure which, 
politically speaking, registers lower as the number 
of the unemployed declines. 


WHERE BURDEN IS HEAVIEST 

ef prospective vic of the pressure are 
employable persons’ whose support is being shifted 
from the Federal Government to States and lo- 
calities. This group now numbers between 350,- 
000 and 500,000. 

The Federal Government employs relief recipients 
on “‘small public works” jobs. The States and lo- 
calities provide direct relief mainly, which is much 
smaller in amount per individual than work relief 
wages. A year ago the plan was that local authori- 
ties should care for the unemployable only. Today, 
with the pressure greater for Federal economy, 
more and more of the employables are added to the 
local relief rolls, despite the rising total of persons 
absorbed by private industry. 


MR. HOPKINS’ ESTIMATES 


Testifying before the House committee, Relief 
Administrator Hopkins asserted that, if the Fed- 
eral relief item is cut to $1,000,000,000 as proposed 
by some members, an additional 400,000 persons will 
have to be left for the States to support. Those on 
the Federal work relief rolls would be cut to a fig- 
ure estimated at approximately 1,000,000. They 
contain at present about 2,000,000 names. 

The debated cut in rellef appropriations is cur- 
rently dividing Congress into two camps, with rep- 
resentatives from industrial States opposing a cut. 
Relief burdens are greatest in their States. Those 
who represent agricultural States are more vocal 
in demanding the cut, but oppose reduction of 
financial aid to farmers. 

Thus last week the agricultural group succeeded 
in passing a bill authorizing expenditure of $2,500,- 
000 annually to help farmers in reforesting parts of 
their farms. Proponents of the bill declared they 
would find the funds by cutting relief. They out- 
voted opponents by 171 to 153 in the House. The 
‘Senate concurred. 

Squree of another possible saving was pointed out 
by the tanking minority member of the House 
Naval Committee, Representative Millard (Rep.), of 
New k, who asserted that the committee would 
postponing new naval construction to 
ie $180,000.000. Committee Chairman 
Vinson denied iat~a decision had been reached, 


TWO PLANS OF SAVING 


Two resolutions are now before Congress for 
general cuts in expenditures one sponsored by 
Senator Byrnes (Dem.), of Souti Carolina, for a 
mandatory 10 per cent cut in each department, 
and the other, sponsored by Representative Can- 
non (Dem.), of Missouri, for impounding 15 per 
cent of all appropriations with the President em- 
powered to make cuts within this limit. A third 
proposal, that of Representative Woodrum (Dem.), 
of Virginia, would refer all appropriation bills back 
to committee. 

None of these proposals envisages decreases in 
salaries of Government workers or in payments for 
veterans. Interest payments can not be cut. 

The Senate Committee on Government Reorgan- 
ization and Economy, headed by Senator Byrd 
(Dem.), of Maryland, however, let it be known 
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WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
THE WEEK'S NEWS AND ITS MEANING 


2 
SUDDEN gust of fire in the sky, the quick 


A spread of enveloping flames, then sharp ex- 
plosions, and above the crackle and roar of the 


inferno, screams of death-fated passengers. 


Sky tragedy had struck down another big diri- 
gible. Within a few minutes after the first flare 
of fire, the giant German airliner, “Hindenberg”, 
lay a smouldering ruin at the Lakehurst, N. J., 
airport, its red-hot steel skeleton structure a 
ghastly cremation vault for 33 persons. 

Only a few hours previously the palatial ship, 
arriving in its first 1937 spring voyage from 
Germany, had soared majestically above the tow- 
ers of Manhattan. Sudden tragedy overtook it 
before it could land or unload its human cargo. 

Rumors were raised of anti-Nazi sabotage. 
But expert observers were more inclined to sus- 
pect that static electricity had ignited the big 
blimp’s 6,700,000 cubic feet of hydrogen gas. 

Senator Copeland, chairman of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, promptly moved for a 
full Senate investigation. At Washington ad- 
vocates of further Government experimentation 
with lighter-than-air craft acknowledged that 
the “Hindenberg’s” fate, recalling disasters that 


destroyed the three big Navy dirigibles, the 
“Shenandoah”, the “Akron”, and the “Macon”, 
came as a blow to chances of getting Congress to 
give any further substantial encouragement to 
American blimp-building. From Galveston, 
President Roosevelt cabled Chancellor Hitler a 
message of “deepest sympathy”. 

Chief other disaster news of the week con- 
cerned mid-western floods. Again high-water 
crests advanced on the lower Ohio and the upper 
Mississippi. To escape the menace, three thou- 
sand persons were evactiated from their homes 
in a Missouri emergency spillway area. 


Hollywood, where act- 
' ors and “supers” have 
REAL INSTEAD OF } staged many a dramatized, 
MIMIC BATTLES / affray for film fans’ en- 
tertainment, witnessed the real thing in pitched 
battles last week. Labor war in moviedom 
opened in lively fashion, Five persons were 
seriously injured in hand-to-hand fighting. Six 
thousand workers in 11 motion picture craft un- 
ions were on strike. 

Farther up the Pacific coast, a strike of 3,500 
employes tied up 16 leading San Francisco ho- 
tels. Without food, heat or elevator service, 
most of the 6,000 guests moved out. 

In the Pittsburgh area, CIO pushed its or- 
ganization campaign in the independent steel 
companies. At St. Louis, General Motors was 
hit by another brief “sit-down” at two plants. 

At Auburn, Me., National Guardsmen paced 
before the county jail. Authorities feared a la- 
bor demonstration against incarceration of Pow- 
ers Hapgood and five other CIO organizers. Fol- 
lowing conviction for defying an injunction in 
Maine's recent protracted shoe factory strike 
troubles, they had been given a six-months jail 
sentence. 


HOLLYWOOD SEES. 


While most strikes interrupt business, one 


So widespread was news of a “sit-down” for 
alimony staged by Mrs. Genevieve Johnson that 
she became a tourist attraction for 20,000 visit- 
ors, whose spending pleased Longmont restau- 
rateurs and merchants. 
after day in a chair perched in front of the home 
of her father-in-law, the alimony “sit-downer” 
used hot bricks and a tarpaulin to make hier 
siege more comfortable when chilly rain beat 
down. 


Less purposeful than outbursts of strike vio- 
lence but temporarily as troublesome for police 
were annual “spring riots” in Eastern Univer- 
sity cities. A thousand Harvard students and 
400 from Massachusetts Tech, rampaging in 
classic Cambridge, kindled street bonfires, dis- 
abled street cars, filled the night with tumult 
and ululation, From displeased neighbors the 
disturbers drew showers of eggs; from police, 
barrages of tear gas. In New York City, police 
had to cope with similar ebullitions of student 
high-jinks at Columbia University. At Med- 
ford, Mass., Tufts College youths kidnaped fire- 
men and draped trees with festoons of knotted 
fire hose. 


Prankishness or propa- 

andism of another sort 
RED PAINT SHOCKS ane and shocked 
PILGRIM SCIONS other Massachusetts folk 
at Plymouth. There Plymouth Rock, first Amer- 
ican “stepping stone” of the Pilgrims, emerged 
from May Day desecration bearing a bright red 
splotch of paint. Town selectmen thought Com- 
munists did it. Certainly, they averred, the van- 
dalism was not perpetrated by “any persons 
reared in the historic atmosphere of Plymouth”. 
At that, some historians slyly recalled that 
the first “historic atmosphere” of Plymouth 
had been communistic, that Pilgrim fathers 
had had to live under a communist system 
prescribed for them by the London com- 
pany which financed their y ture into the 
new world—though soon they pe- 
titioned to have the communal plan abandoned 
when it was found impracticable. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK’S 


More broadly smiled historians when Post- 
master General Farley delved into history in an 
Arlington, Va., post office cornerstone-laying 
address last week and glowingly recalled “from 
my schoolbooks how Sir Walter Raleigh landed 
in 1585 on a strip of territory which now forms 
a portion of the State of Virginia.” A protest- 
ing North Carolina Congressman, after parleys 
with Mr. Farley’s ghost-writers, had a courier 
rushed to the scene advising him to change his 
speech in the interests of truth and to say that 
Raleigh landed in North Carolina. But that 
would not have helped much, the _ historical 
sticklers maintained—for the good Sir Walter 
as a matter of fact never landed anywhere in 
what is now the United States, 


More surprising was another landing-place of 
Mr. Farley last week—at a New York City ban- 
quet table, seated almost elbow to elbow with 
former President Hoover, Photographs showed 
them apparently more interested in conversa- 


Steadily rocking day © 


+ brought a boom last week to Longmont, Colo. ¢ tion with other dinner partners than with each 


other, 

Far from the Democratic love feasts where 
they formerly headed the board were two of De- 
mocracy’s ersewhile chief “financial angels” last 
week. Messrs. John J. Raskob and Pierre du- 
Pont, now leading Liberty Leaguers, found 
themselves under a cloud of New Deal prosecu- 
tion. Hearings began in New York on Govern- 
ment charges that by fictitious exchanges of se- 
curities they had evaded income tax payments. 
The Treasury Department seeks to prove Mr. 
Raskob’s tax evasion was more than a million 
dollars in 1929, at the time he was serving as 
Mr. Farley’s predecessor as chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee and as chief 
contributor and lender to its campaign coffers. 


Organized labor gains 


direct Senate representa- 
CHIEF AWARDED = tion with appointment 


A SENATE TOGA last week of Major 


George L. Berry, international head of the 
Pressmen’s union, to succeed Tennessee’s de- 
ceased Senator Bachman. Major Berry, now 
Federal Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation, 
has also headed the chief labor political cam- 
paign organization, Labor’s Nonpartisan League. 
His Senatorial appointment by Tennessee's 
Gov. Browning upset prognostication of politi- 
cal forecasters, who claimed Major Berry had 
“queered” his Senate chances by filing claims 
against the Government for more than a million 
dollars’ damages he and associates allege to have 


LABOR CAMPAIGN 


been inflicted on land owned by them when it | 


was inundated by TVA dam developments, A 
few days ago, Rep. Taber (Rep.) of New York 
attacked these claims in a speech in the House. 
California’s 10th Congress district held an 
election last week to fill a vacancy. Running as 
a “Roosevelt Democrat” and also having Town- 
sendites’ support, Alfred J. Elliott, a county 
board chairman, won against a Republican with 
a good New Deal name—Harry Hopkins. 
. Meanwhile the New Deal’s Harry Hopkins 
in Washington was warning a Congress com- 
mittee that cutting relief funds to a billion dol- 
lars for the next year would mean lopping a mil- 
lion persons off WPA rolls, which now carry 
two million work-reliefers. 


On the public platform 
up and down the land the 
din of argument on the 
President’s judiciary re- 


CONGRESS LOAFS 
WHILE PRESIDENT 
GOES FISHING 


form plan continued. 

And while the President vacationed and 
fished, the gait of Congress, with the White 
House Chief away, slowed to a snail’s pace. Cap- 
itol Hill leaders began to look forward with 
dread to a session, extended by the Supreme 
Court issue, to last all Summer. 

In a House Immigration Committee meeting, 
considering questions put to applicants for 
naturalization, Rep, Noah M. Mason of Illinois 
voiced sympathy for would-be citizens called 
upon to explain where and why Congress meets. 
“I don’t think most of us know why it is 
meeting,” wisecracked the Illinoisan, who in his 
pre-Congress days was a civics teacher. 
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Government experts are conf- 
dentially estimating the present 
unemployed ranks at between 6,- 
000,000 and 7,000,000. 


* 


Those in the know report that 
large orders for copper were 
placed by the government at the 
top of the recent price rise, just 
before President Roosevelt is- 
sued his warning about com- 
modity prices that broke market 
nearly three cents a pound. 


It is just becoming known that 
the Department of Labor is 
angling to absorb the National 


law. 


that he had employed efficiency experts to make a 
survey of work done by Government employes, the 
purpose being to formulate methods of getting 
Government work done for less money. 

Behind all of which moves for economy lies one 
prospect that looms large in the eyes of Congress 
—& new tax bill next year coming just before legis- 
lators seek reelection. 


Labor Relations Board as part of 
the President’s program for gov- 
ernmental reorganization. 


x * * 


Certain close financial advisers 
to President Roosevelt favor 


wholesale recasting of the old- 
age benefit plan in interest of 
greater simplicity.’ These’ ‘ad-" 
visers would not be displeased if 
the system should be found in 
conflict with the Constitution. 


Scouts have carried word to Sen- 
ate leaders that the President 
will not insist on the letter of his 
Court change plan. 
that President Roosevelt would 
like to see the plan held up by 
Senate Committee until 
Court passes on social security 


Word is getting around that 
Harry L. Hopkins is finding ‘it 
more difficult to sell the Execu- 
tive Department on new wrinkles 
in work-relief. 
time other Government bureaus, 
faced with urgent economy de- 


employed. 
x * 


* * 


Some hint policies. 


& 


after 


a * 


* * 


At the same 


mands, are increasingly critical 
of the dollars that go to the un- 


Henry A. Wallace is veering 
away from Jeft wing advisers in 
the Department of Agriculture, 
after noting signs that important 
Southern interests were becom- 
ing alarmed about some of his 


Insiders at the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, Dr. Tugwell’s crea- 
tion, are now resigned to virtual 
dismantling of their bureau by 
. Congress with farm relief its 
probable sole function. 


Despite the fact that this coun- 
try selJls Great Britain far more 
goods than it buys from her, cer- 
tain influential officials feel that 
the United Kingdom can make 


important concessions in ex- 
change for concessions on Amer- 
ican products. 


Under-cover talk in the State 
Department is that important 
changes in the procedure for con- 
ducting hearings on products 


concerned in trade agreements 
are coming soon. 


* * 


All plans for tinkering with 
value of the dollar or other mon- 
etary moves are being held back 
until plans for world economic 
parley take more definite form. 
* 

Most important work for RFC, 
as officials now see their duties, 
is to Jiquidate outstanding loans 
as quickly as possible in order to 


help out on Federal budgetary 
deficiencies. 


WHAT THE “HINDENBURG” NEEDED 
Helium, a non-inflammatory, non-explosive gas for 
lighter-than-air craft, is manufactured at the Bureau of 
Mines plant at Amarillo, Texas, and shipped 20 tanks 
to a railroad car to the Navy's landing field at Lake- 


hurst, N. J. To fill the “Hindenburg” would have 
required 35 of these carloads 


«3 


Helium vs. Hydrogen 
And the ‘Hindenburg’ 


Inflammable gas as cause of disaster. 
America’s monopoly on_ helium. 
Lighter restrictions on its sale. 


HATEVER fate or fault of structure carried 

America’s major dirigibles to their doom, none 
could have had the same end as the “Hinden- 
burg.” 

The reason: The United States Government con- 
trols about 99 per cent of the world’s supply of 
the non-explosive, non-inflammable helium gas, 
which it keeps almost exclusively for the use of 
the Army and Navy. 

While the German shy-ship had to carry the 
highly volatile hydrogen in its giant envelope, all 
of Uncle Sam’s ligher-than-air craft, from the 
Smallest observation balloons to dirigibles like the 
late-lamented queens of the sky, are held aloft 
with helium. 

Although helium nas the advantage over hydro- 
gen of being a safe inflating material, it has two 
disadvantages. But even these are not as serious 
as they appear on the surface. 

In the first place, helium has about 92 per cent 
of the lifting power of hydrogen. But experts say 
this difference is negligible. 

In the second place, helium is more expensive. 
Its original cost is between three and four times that 
of the explosive hydrogen. 

Even so, there are two factors which cut down 
the continuing expense of helium. Used gas of this 
type can be reprocessed and used again. Helium 
is not wasted as is the cheaper hydrogen. An ex- 
ample may be given thus: 

As the “Hindenburg” on its way to this country 
burned up fuel, the ship became lighter. This made 
it necessary to “dump” some of the hydrogen. 
Since the gas is inexpensive, it was valved out into 
the air. This process was going on at Lakehurst 
as the craft was dropping to its mooring. A spark 
may have come in contact with the escaping ex- 
plosive gas, and the “queen of the air’ became a 
funeral pyre for more than thirty people. 


ADVANTAGES OF HELIUM 


Had the “Hindenburg’s” huge envelope been 
filled with helium, this js what would have hap- 
pened: As the ship burned its fuel, the water pro- 
duced in this. process would have been condensed. 
The liquid would then have been used to stabilize 
the weight of the craft so that as it grew lighter 
from using up oil there would have been no need 
to “dump” any of the expensive inflating gas. 

For all practical purposes, helium is obtained 
from natural gas. The wells producing it are lo- 
cated mainly in the United States, and these are 
largely in the hands of the Federal Government. 

The main well, which is operated by the Bureau 
of Mines, is located near Amarillo, Texas. It pro- 
duces 24,000,000 cubic feet of helium annually, 
enough to inflate three dirigibles the size of the 
“Hindenburg.” 


THE HISTORY OF HELIUM 


Before the World War, helium was a scientific 
curiosity. About one cubic foot of the gas was in ex- 
istence, worth nearly $2,500. 

Realizing its value for lighter-than-air craft, the 
Government surveyed natural gas wells of the 
country. Experimental plants were erected at Pe- 
trolia and Fort Worth. After spending more than 
$10,000,000 in experimentation, a producing plant 
was established at Fort Worth in 1925. , 

The supply of helium in that area was exhausted 
in 1929, and the Government turned to the Ama- 
rillo area and bought 50,000 acres there to safeguard 
the supply. 

Meantime, the Helium Company, now the Girdler 
Corporation, of Louisville, Ky., began commercial 
production at wells in Kansas and Colorado. It 
received a contract to supply the Navy with 4,- 
000,000 cubic feet a year. In the second year, the 
Comptroller General ruled that the Navy could not 
buy helivcm from a commercial company at $34 a 
thousand cubic feet when the Government was 
producing it at Amarillo at $15. Today, the Fed- 
eral plant produces it at a gross cost of $11.50 a 
thousand. 

Lack of a commercial market prevented large- 
scale production by the Kentucky company, and 
kept up the price of its helium. The Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Company decided it could no longer pay 
$75 a thousand cubic feet, and made a two-year 
lease for a supply from the Government. The 
Girdler Corporation, therefore, has become virtu- 
ally inactive. 

In order to conserve helium for national defense 
purposes, Congress passed a law in 1925 forbidding 
its export except on approval of the President. 

The Sheppard bill, just approved by the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, would clip some of the 
red tape that has made it necessary for the Presi- 
dent to approve every export made of a five-pound 
eylinder of helium. In addition, the bill would allow 
the sale of the gas by the Government to American 
commercial producers. 
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backs over a foreseeable period. 
Orderly upturn is their goal. 


Real chance that relief appro- 
priations will be trimmed by Con- 
gress to $100,000,000 a month, or 
$1,200,000,000 for next fiscal year. 

Definite prospect that some cut 
below budget estimates will be 
made by Congress in general ap- 
propriations although method of 
cutting is still uncertain. 


Greatly reduced chance that 
new ideas for spending big 
amounts of money in farm and 
other experiments will get ap- 
proval of Congress. 


Much improved prospect that 
tax increase of large proportions 
can be avoided. 


Probability that appropria- 
tions for flood control will be 
held down to minimum at this 
session with likelihood of com- 
prehensive program at next ses- 
sion. 


Senator Barkley’s SEC-ap- 
proved bill to give the SEC regu- 
latory powers over provisions of 
indentures for corporate bonds 
probably will become law in spite 
of stiff opposition from banks and 
investment bankers. 


Walsh-Healey Act amendments 
submitted by Administration 
stand good chance of enactment 
unless complicated by other 
amendments being prepared by 
labor leaders. One of chief 
points of controversy likely to be 
over attempt to eliminate geo- 
graphical differentials in setting 
of minimum wages. 


Indications point to definite 
decrease in strikes in industry in 
next few months as compared 
with first quarter of year but toa 
much larger volume of com- 
plaints before National Labor Re- 
lations Board, thereby showing 
tendency of labor to appeal to 
courts rather than to strike. 


Still no immediate prospect for 
an international economic con- 
ference. Secretary Hull has not 
yet been convinced that time is 
ripe. The next “hump” to get 
over in Administration’s trade 
agreement program is conclusion 
of a reciprocal pact with Great 
Britain. Probably nothing very 
definite will be . accomplished 
before Imperial Conference, 


Lessening of gold inflow from 
abroad may be expected now as 
result of recent deflationary pro- 
nouncements by President and 
other high officials, as well as fact 


that British Exchange Control 


has been a heavy buyer of gold. 
If infiow ceases, it will act as an- 


other check on speculative mar- 
kets. 


Trouble over court expansion 
and relief. Delay for farm 
program. Tie-up in pending 
bills. 


ONGRESS just now is thrilled 
with what Senators and Rep- 
resentatives are beginning to call 
their “parlor revolution”. Refer- 


fore any member had been consult- 
ed. In the months that have fol- 
lowed opposition has gathered until 
today, accoraing mempers of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, the 
President’s plan cannot get an en- 
dorsement of the majority of its 
members. There is open revolt 
among the President’s followers on 
the Judiciary Committee and in the 
Senate itself. 

As part of the usual strategy, the 
remainder of the White House legis- 


A “PARLOR REVOLT" IN CONGRESS 
AGAINST PRESIDENT'S POLICIES 
+ 


manent plan for neutrality under 
which the President ts 
discretionary 
with belligerent nations, unless they 
are adle to come and get goods, pay- 
ing cash. 


given broad 


power to bar trade 


Mr. Roosevelt was given another 
three-year grant of power to use in 
negotiating reciprocal trade agree- 
ments with other nations. This in- 
volves a gradua! reduction in the 
tariff wall built by this country in 
past years. 


Thomas G. Corcoran 


LEGISLATIVE “INNER SANCTUM” 
Acting for the President in planning 
for new legislation are: Thomas G. Cor- 
coran, Counsel for the RFC and Trustee 
for the EHFA; Charles West, Under- 
secretary, Department of Interior; ana 
Benjamin V. Cohen, 
PWA and National Power Policy Com- 


Charles West 


mittee. 


General Counsel, 


Benjamin V. Cohen 


ence is to the experiment in kicking 
over party traces, indulged by mem- 
bers of each house for the first time 
in four years. 

Through all the sessions since 
March, 1933, Congress has turned 
an attentive ear to the White House 
before going on record. Important 
opposition during four sessions was 
confined to a rejection of World 
Court membership, refusal to ap- 
prove a St. Lawrence waterway 
treaty with Canada and approval of 
soldier bonus payment over Presi- 
dential opposition. 

President Roosevelt developed a 
technique of sending up one legisla- 
tive plan at a time, accompanied by 
a message, and then of waiting for 
the decks to clear somewhat before 
offering another plan. This was re- 
ferred to as “timing” and its proper 
use was the object of studied White 
House attention. 


Legislative plans, prior to Presi- 
dential endorsement, reputedly have 
taken shape in an executive “bill 
factory”, superintended by Ben- 
jamin Cohen, a counsel for the Pub- 
lic Works Administration. After 
leaving this ‘factory’ important 
bills were piloted in the Senate by 
Thomas G. Corecran, a counsel for 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation, and in the House by Charles 
West, Under Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

Until recently, members of Con- 
gress explain, this looked like a sure- 
fire combination. Now, however, 
some doubts are beginning to be ex- 
pressed, giving rise to the talk of a 
“parlor revolution”, 


THE SUPREME COURT ISSUE 

Two moves by the President, fol- 
lowing the now accepted technique, 
produced the kickbacks. 

First, the plan for changing the 
size of the Supreme Court was sent 
to Congress in completed form, be- 


| 


lative program has been allowed to 
back up behind the Court change 
plan, with the result that neither 
house of Congress has had much to 
ao. Meetings have been confined 
to a few days each week, usually per- 
functory. This continued until: 
Second, President Roosevelt found 
it necessary to ask Congress for a 
new relief appropriation to be used 
in the year starting July 1. He asked 
for one and a half billion dollars, 
without explaining exactly how the 
money would be used, and his re- 
quest came just at the moment when 
the Treasury was discovering that 
its income is short of expectations. 
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What happened after that led to 
the use of the term “revolt”. 

Senator Byrnes (Dem.) of South 
Carolina, proposed a flat 10 per cent 
cut in Government approprrations, 
other than those of a fixed nature. 
Representative Clarence Cannon, 
(Dem.), of Ellsberry, Mo., came out 
with a plan for a 15 per cent im- 
pounding of appropriations which 
would be released only on Presiden- 
tial approval. Strong sentiment 
developed for a _ half-billion-dollar 
cut in the appropriations for relief, 
with Harry L. Hopkins, W. P. A. Ad- 
ministrator, definitely on the de- 
fensive. 

In addition: 

Despite heavy pressure from the 
White House and the Department of 
Agriculture, the House Committee on 
Agriculture baiked at approving a 
plan for farm tenant aid. The same 
committee was cool to an Admin- 
istration plan for crop insurance 
that already had gone through the 
Senate. In neither house could much 
enthusiasm be generated for con- 
tinuance of low-cost housing. 


Congress, its leaders said, gave 
signs of turning on the White House 
over the subject of economy—with 
Congress apparently in a mood to 
economize. 


WORK CONGRESS HAS DONE 

During the four months that the 
present Congress has been in Wash- 
ington its members have had plenty 
of time to think about the problems 
of the country and to hatch plans 
of their own. 

The record discloses that in that 
time the two houses have approved 
85 bills that became law, but the 
bulk of these were unimportant bills. 
Most of the others were acts calling 
for extension of old laws or revision 
of those laws. Only tnree of twelve 
major appropriation bills have 
reached the White House. 

Both houses did vote $780,000,000 
for WPA and other emergency 
agencies to spend in the period be- 
tween February and July 1. 

In addition: 

Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion was given a two-year lease on 
life beyond Jan. 31, 1937, with con- 
tinued lending powers. This agency, 
however, is devoting most of its 
energies to liquidation at this time 
and is returning large sums of 
money to the Treasury. 

President Roosevelt given 
power to adjust the gold value of 
the dollar and to operate a two-bil- 
lion-dollar stabilization fund for two 
more years until January, 1939. 

The Federal Reserve Board was 
provided with power tc use _ its 
emergency banking authority for 
two years more. 

Also: 


Congress enacted into law a per- 


The coal industry was provided 
with a code of its own under which 
the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment will be used to maintain mini- 
mum prices and to police trade 
practices in that basic industry. This 


gives coal something of the status | 
or a public utility, like that of rail- 
roads and electric power. 


Farmers were provided with an 
opportunity to borrow Federal money 


| 
| ing this year’s crops. 
| again to buy seeds to use in plant- | 


[Continued on Page 5.] 


Yet that array of legislation was 


4-ton Model 0-50 with semi- 
trailer body. Other sizes range 


@ Major efhiciency cannot be jumped too 
suddenly and too often from the old in- 
to the new. That is why International 
Harvester produces no yearly major 
change in trucks. The International “C” 
models, now on the highways in many 
tens of thousands, made their first bow 
to the public in 1934. 

In the meantime the International 
reputation has grown steadily on the 
vital factors in transportation, perform- 
ance and long life, unequaled nation- 
wide service and the truck user's final 
objective ECONOMY. 

In the meantime, also, International - 
Harvester has been constantly at work 
on basic problems of engine and chassis 
design, load distribution and braking, 


increased power, fuel economy, truck 
maneuverability, and driver comfort. 
The resources of its engineering staff, 
its laboratories, its plants and proving 
grounds were centered in the develop- 
meut of a fundamentally better produce. 
Today the many improvements that 
have been made are consolidated in a 
completely new line of trucks. 

Today International Harvester offers 
truck users the finest value of the year,a 
product not only engineered to the mo- 
ment, not only proved in the long process 
of development, but sty/ed for public ac- 
ceptance. These new trucks are now on 
display in our showroom. Come in and 
let us show you the model for your job, 
or we will be glad to'send you a catalog. 
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iia that weave cloth, sow wheat, run lathes... hands that 
.in their skilland activity lies the destiny of America. All 
the primal needs of her life must come from the hands of Industry. 


work... 


There was a time when a single pair of well-trained hands made a worker 
almost self-sustaining. The pioneer built his home, made his clothes, raised 
but that day has gone. Now the handiwork of one 
man may contribute to the welfare of many — yet meet only one or two of his 


and trapped his food... 


The Future of America 
is in Her Own Hands.. 


No sooner is her sugar converted into dollars than her dollars are converted 
into the products of other American industries. Again more hands at work. 
Jegions of them, for the Territory of Hawaii supports other branches of 
American industry to the tune of millions of dollars annually. 


So it goes, year after year... the interchange of goods over the length and 
breadth of our country ... keeping busy the myriad hands of American 
industry. This is the American system... and one of its most important 
members is the Territory of Hawaii, U.S. A. 


individual needs. For the rest, he must depend upon the work of others in 


every part of the land. 


As with individual Americans, so with American industries. Inter-depen- 
dence is the law of their being. Each needs the others. And the progress of 
one contributes to the progress of all. The Territory of Hawaii furnishes 
a striking example. In her chief industry—cane sugar—she keeps 50,000 
pairs of hands busy—at the highest wages paid in the American agricultural 
industry— producing two billion pounds of cane sugar annually. 


DO YOU KNOW—The American cane sugar industry in the Territory 
of Hawaii is a leader in industrial, agricultural, scientific and sociolog- 
ical development. No other branch of the American agricultural industry 
gives its workers year-round employment, or pays them as high a wage. 


HAWAIIAN ‘SUGAR. PLANTERS’ ASS¢ CIA T 


HONOLULU, TERRITORY OF HA WAlt, U.S.A. 
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With the Committees: 


New Laws in Making 


The tragedies of Kentucky coal fields. 
Railway holding companies under 
fire. Safety at sea. 


OW violence thrives in attempts of deputy sher- 
iffs employed by coal mine companies to stop 
union organization of the miners in Harlan County, 
Ky., was pictured in more detail in testimony last 
week before the LaFollette Senate Committee in- 
vestigating labor espionage and violation of civil 
liberties. After three days’ sessions, the committee 
adjourned indefinitely Wednesday and will study 
possible perjury charges against some witnesses. 

Kelly Fox, a Harlan County automobile mechanic, 
testified he was an eye-witness of the shooting, 
Feb. 9 last, that caused the death of a young son 
of Marshall Musick, a union organizer. Fox identi- 
fied a deputy sheriff as a participant. 

Two brothers, James and Garrett Fugate, former 
coal mine employes, told of miners who joined the 
unions being dismissed, and the former said he had 
seen deputy sheriffs beat up union members and 
union sympathizers. Markcham Clous, 12 years old, 
whose half-brother recently was murdered, said he 
had ‘seen five Harlan County deputies shoot from 
ambush into a carload of union organizers on Feb. 
8 last. and he named four of the deputies. Lindsay 
Baker. a miner, testified a company man had beaten 
him with a blackjack while two deputy sheriffs 
looked on. Jasper Clous, Harlan coal miner, ac- 
cused two deputy sheriffs of fatally shooting his 
brother on April 24. 

William C. Johnson, former Harlan County dep- 
uty, testified he had been informed Merle Middle- 
ton, former deputy sheriff, cousin to the sheriff, 
had been offered $500 to become “chief thug,” as he 
expressed it, for the Harlan County coal operators, 
but that Middleton had declined, and that the job 
went to Ben Unthank, a deputy sheriff (now miss- 
ing), at $250 a month. 

Pearl Bassham, vice president of Harlan Wallins 
Coal Company, at Harlan, testified he “might have” 
paid deputy sheriffs to “beat up” organizers but 
could not recall doing so. 

The committee received an invitation by tele- 
graph from a committee of Harlan County coal 
operators to visit the area. Chairman La Follette 
(Prog), of Wisconsin, replied that all the operators 
had opportunity to testify but did not. 


Railroads 

The Senate Committee investigating railway 
financing, including holding companies, resumed 
hearings Thursday. The session began with in- 
quiry into the transfer of control of the so-called 
Van Sweringen “rail empire” a fortnight ago from 
George A. Ball of Muncie, Ind., to a trio of brok- 
ers, Allan P. Kirby, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. and Robert 
R. Young and Frank F. Kolbe, New York. 

Frank A. Bernard, Muncie banker, friend to Mr. 
Ball, traced the activities of Midamerica Corpora- 
tion, a company created by Mr. Ball in 1935 to hold 
securities representing control of the Van Swerin- 
gen interests. Mr. Bernard said the payments made 
the Van Sweringens, while for nominal services, 
were not excessive considering the character of 
the two brothers. Their services, primarily, he 
said, were to “serve the interests” of Midamerica 
and Mr. Ball. 

Chairman Wheeler (Dem), of Montana, pointed 
out that the “empire” had been in control of five 
different hands in the last two years. 

“Here,” the chairman said, “we have control of 
this huge 23,000-mile railroad empire tossed around 
like a toy balloon without any governmental agency 
having anything to say about it.” 

He added that Mr. Ball in selling control made a 
“book profit” of 72,000 per cent on Midamerica. 

Robert R. Young attributed financial troubles of 
the railroads to “subsidized traffic on Government 
waterways and trucks,” adding that “the railroad 
investor has been persecuted in recent years.” 


Safety at Sea 

Testifying before the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, which had pending a bill to require all 
American merchant ships to adhere to certain 
technical safety specifications, two retired naval 
officers, Rear Admiral George H. Rock and Captain 
C. S. Joyce, advocated enactment of the measure. 
They were members of a committee of technical 
experts that devised the specifications. Captain 
Joyce said the technical specifications, if enacted 
into law, would result in making ships fire-proof 
and virtually unsinkable. Admiral Rock declared 
that if there had been a similar law in the past 
the “Morro Castle” might not have burned and the 
“Mohawk” might not have sunk—two notable sea 
tragedies of recent years. 


Opposing the bill were Gilbert R. Johnson, attor- 
ney for the Great Lakes car and passenger carriers, 
who said the bill should be drastically revised, and 
Captain R. W. England, manager of the Interstate 
Steamship Company, who opposed the bill in its 
entirety, saying it “smacked of dictatorship.” 


Changes inStatus of MajorBills 


H. J. Res. 304, Authorizing $5,000,000 for Federal par- 
ticipation, New York Worlds Fair, 1939; Congress com- 
pleted action May 6. 

H. R. 4408, Renewal of star route contracts at four-year 
intervals without readvertising; Passed Senate May 3. 

H. R. 4728, Authorizing $2,500,000 annual Federal aid to 
States to develop farm forestry; Passed House May 5 and 
Senate May 6. 

S. J. Res. 51, Neutrality Act; President signed May 1. 

H. R, 4720, Treasury-Postoffice appropriations, 1938; 
($1,503,441,943); Congress completed action May 4. 

H. R. 5966, Legislative appropriations, 1938; House 
adopted conference report May 5. 

H. R. 28, To deport aliens who married to evade immi- 
gration laws; Passed Senate May 3. 

S. 1124, Authorizing census statistics 
shingles; Passed Senate May 3. 

S. S. 842, To create a board to investigate losses from 
Federal campaign to eradicate Mediterraneon fruit fly in 
Florida; Passed Senate May 6. 

S. 2249, Gross production taxes on minerals, gas and oil 
from restricted Indian lands in Oklahoma may be paid in 
manner provided by State; Passed Senate May 6. 

S. 25, To authorize President to fix prices in time of 
war and requisition goods and services needed for war 
purposes; Reported to Senate May 6. 


of red-cedar 


LEGISLATION THE DOLDRUMS—PROPHECIES 
COURT REFORM—THE STRUGGLE OVER RELIEF 


acknowledged “thugs” testify in Washington. 


TALE of slaying, ambuscades and other terroristic acts is unfolded 
for the Senate committee investigating labor espionage and abridg- 
ment of civil liberties as miners and coal company deputies and self- 


Jasper Clouse (above) told members of the committee, headed by 
Senator La Follette, of the alleged murder of his brother, an organizer 


agent. 


ECHOES OF VIOLENCE FROM THE KENTUCKY COAL FIELDS 


for the United Mine Workers union, by Harlan County mine guards. 

Photo right shows Pearl Bassham (left), a coal company mine man- 
ager, and William C. (“Thug”) Johnson. 
ond-hand cars were raffled off to miners with Johnson acting as his 
Other witnesses testified that they were forced to buy dollar 
tickets every month although no prizes were ever offered. 


—Underwood & Underwood 


Bassham admitted that sec- 


Weakening of party regularity ties. 
Court plan debate. Picking victims 
for economy ax. 


ITH the President off fishing, Congress 
figuratively took a holiday, too, and went 
“swimming.” Up to its neck in problems and 
perplexities, it spent a week treading water. 
Noticeable was lack of the driving force of 
concerted leadership. Growing were signs of 
legislative independence and even revolt. 


The Senate, which for about a month has been 
sitting only two or three days a week, was again 
in session only two days last week and accom- 
plished little save action on minor bills. The 
House was in session three days, then “knocked 
off” for the week after convening only eight 
minutes on Thursday. Like the Senate, it was 
mainly occupied with small bills and with listen- 
ing listlessly to oratory on miscellaneous sub- 
jects. 


SOME REASONS 


Two divisive wedges 
instead of one have now 
FOR REVOLT BY been driven into majority 
LEGISLATORS party solidarity. First, 
the Supreme Court reform program. Then the 
new Executive economy demand with its threat 
to continued Government generosity, which 
many Congressmen have found politically valu- 
able in their home districts. 


To some extent the two demands have reacted 
against each other. With hope dimmed for 
continued bountiful. patronage pickings and 
lavish spending in their Congress districts, many 
Congressmen are reported to be less willing to 
“go along” with the Supreme Court reform pro- 
gram and less susceptible to demands that they 
do so as a matter of “party regularity.” 

With the President's urgency that his Su- 
preme Court plan be shoved in ahead of other 
major legislation, the legislative pace on Capitol 
Hill has been slowed to a “horse and buggy” 
gait. And this slow-down has raised the un- 
popular prospect of a long all-Summer session 
in hot and humid Washington. 


Signs of defection from Executive leadership 
on the Court plan are displayed in increasing 
demands for a compromise formula. Com- 
promise forces brought various amendments and 
modifications of the President’s plan into argu- 
ment at Senate Judiciary sessions last week. 


Most of the suggested 


covey PLAN compromises have been 
AS IS” OR introduced previously in 
AS AMENDED the form of Senate and 


House resolutions. But among new proposals 
was one last week from California's 73-year-old 
Senator McAdoo (Dem.) calling for a constitu- 
tional amendment for voluntary retirement of 
Supreme Court justices at 70 and compulsory 
retirement at 75, also for Congressional action 
to fix Court membership permanently at 15. 

But Committee Chairman Ashurst (Dem.), of 
Arizona, believed to reflect the Executive will, 
stood adamant against all compromise. 


+ 


“I am against any amendments, any hurry, 
any haste,” said. he. “I just want the bill ‘as 
is’ or nothing.” 

As spokesman of Senators opposed to the 
President’s plan or any plan calling for sub- 
stantial enlargement of the Court for political 
purposes, Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
declared: 

“The Administration leadérs know now 
they're licked on six judges. They know 
they’re licked on four. But what is more there 
are enough Senators here who will talk in- 
definitely, in order never to allow a two-justice 
compromise to come to a vote.” hake 


Thus the contending factions appeared to be 
moving toward deepening deadlock. 


Against the Executive 
OF CHILD LABOR policy of non-considera- 
tion by Congress of any 

MEASURES broad legislation affect- 
ing industry and labor policies till the de- 
manded judiciary reform is accomplished, Sen- 


TACTICAL USE 


ate revolt was suggested last week in legislative . | 


initiative on the child labor problem. Despite 
attempted Presidential strategy to push the 
Court plan in ahead of any such legislation, the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee schedu- 
led hearings to begin this week on the Wheeler- 
Johnson bill and other child labor proposals. 


Thus pushed, the Administration, through 
Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, assistant 
majority floor leader, sought to forestall other 
types of child labor legislation by introducing 
a bill sent up from the Labor Department. It 
would ban interstate shipments of products of 
factories employing children under 16, and of 
children under 18 in mines and other specified 
industrial pursuits of especially arduous or 
hazardous nature. The bill in effect was ex- 
pected to offer a possible challenge to the Su- 
preme Court to reverse a 5 to 4 decision it rend- 
ered in 1918, which casts a shadow of some con- 
stitutional doubt over the Barkley bill. 


The Wheeler-Johnson bill proposes to ban in- 
terstate shipments of goods made by child labor 
into States that have anti-child labor laws, tak- 
ing advantage of such prohibition already up- 
held by the Supreme Court in respect to prison- 
made goods. President Roosevelt, however, is 
understood to be against the theory of the 
Wheeler-Johnson bill. Reputedly opposed to 
letting the States take the lead in such spheres, 
he is represented as believiny the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the requisite power and should ex- 
ercise it, 


The problem of economy—when, how and 


where—continues to bother Congressional lead- 
ers. 


BATTLE OVER Relief 
AMOUNT FOR the chief pros- 

pective target of eco- 
RELIEF OUTLAY nomizers, In the Senate, 


Senator Byrnes (Dem.), of South Carolina, and 
in the House Rep. Woodrum (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, second-ranking member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, are heading advocacy of cut- 
ting a half billion dollars off the $1,500,000,000 


relief appropriation recommended by the Presi- 
dent for the coming year. 


But WPA Administrator Harry Hopkins 
warned a House subcommittee last week that 
while the President’s proposed reduction would 
lop 600,000.,persons off WPA rolls, the billion- 
dollar plan would cut off 400,000 more, leaving 
support for only a million work-reliefers as com- 
pared with the two millions now carried. 


In the Senate materialized a proposal to 
abolish WPA altogether. Senator King (Dem.), 
of Utah introduced a resolution for its elimina- 
tion. In its place he would authorize $850,- 
000,000 of Federal aid for relief administration 
by the States. The Utah Senator also proposed 
an investigation of WPA by a special three- 
member Senate Committee. The preamble of 
his investigation resolution alleges that “enor- 
mous:sums of money” have been made available 
by Federal relief agencies but that Congress 
lacks “adequate information” on how the money 
was spent, that administrative overheads “have 
been disproportionate in view of the nature of 
“their functions” and that many salaries of ad- 
ministrative workers are “excessive.” 


At the other side of the picture, against relief 
curtailment, stands an aggressive bloc made up 
of Democrats and Progressives. As Progressive 
spokesman, Rep. Boileau (Prog.), of Wisconsin 
appeared before the House subcommittee last 
week not only to oppose relief cuts but to sug- 
gest the need of increases, to support as many as 
3,000,000 work-relief clients. 


One clue as to where 
FOR CONTROL the President wants the 
economy ax to fall came 

OF FLOODS last week. A White 
House “stop” signal was flashed against a pro- 
posed comprehensive $900,000,000 flood control 
program and a $162,000,000 Army housing plan. 
On receiving a letter from the President re- 
questing delay till next session, Rep. Whitting- 
ton (Dem.), of Mississippi, chairman of the 
House Flood Committee, called off scheduled 
hearings on the flood bill. The Budget Bureau 
disapproved the Army housing plan recom- 
mended by the War Department as not con- 
forming with Presidential budget expectations. 


LITTLE MONEY 


House Majority Leader Sam Rayburn (Dem.), 
of Texas, also announced no money would be 
Spent this year on the Florida ship canal, re- 
gardless of whether or not the House Rivers 
and Harbors Committee tries to get provision 
for it into the rivers and harbors bill. 


Despite economy talk, an appropriation for 
maintenance of Treasury and Post Office De- 
partments nearly a quarter billion greater than 
last year cleared Congress with adoption of a 
joint conference committee report last week. 
The $1,503,441,000 appropriated for the two de- 
oartments is $230,000,000 more than was provided 
for the present fiscal year, 

The Senate ratified Presidential nomination 
of Harry H. Woodring to be Secretary of War, 


in which capacity he has been acting since death 
of Secretary Dern. 


| A Fruit Fly Episode 


That Cost Millions 


High-cost of pest-fighting. Uncle 
Sam as assessor of damages against 
himself. Quandry of fruit growers. 


- course of a dull week, during which it met only 

two days, the Senate spent most of one day’s ses- 
sion last week discussing controversial ramifications 
of the subject of fly-swatting. Facts developed 
were that the Department of Agriculture had spent 
some seven million dollars to extirpate the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly in Florida, but with dubious results, 
Florida fruit-growers allege the cure was worse 
than the pest, causing them millions of dollars of 
unnecessary loss. Asa preliminary to collection of 
damage claims, the Florida Senators last week 
asked creation of a special $10,000 Federal] commis- 
sion to investigate and pass upon the amount of 
such damage. Opponents objected to the idea of 
Uncle Sam being forced to pay to work up damage 
claims against himself, but after extensive discus- 
sion, the bill passed without a record vote. Excerpts 
from the debate: 


tal of $7,360,000 . . . was used for the eradication of 
the Mediterranean fruit fly. I desire to read from a 
report made by the Department of Agriculture... , 
“The results of this work were negative.” .. . It is 
Stated in this report that all the specimens, with the 
exception of two pupae found at St. Agustine, 
proved to be insects other than fruit fly. ... 


SENATOR ANDREWS: Mr. President, does the Sen- 
ator think he is indicting the Department of Agri- 
culture of the United States? 

SENATOR McKE.LuiarR: Indeed I do. 

SENATOR ANDREWS: We are here because of un- 
necessary damages caused by the efforts of the De- 
partment to eradicate this scourge. 


HUNTING AN ELUSIVE FLY - 


SENATOR McKe iar: The Government having 
now expended the enormous sum of $7,360,000 of 
Federal money in attempting to get rid of an in- 
sect when the kind of fly for which they were 
hunting ... was never found, I do not believe any 
further appropriations are due from the Federal 
Treasury. The House of Representatives sent. a 
committee to Florida to examine into what was done 
with the $7,360,000. ... It was shown that the Na- 
tional Guard of Florida was employed, at a cost of 
$400,000, to take part in the fly extermination. 

SENATOR Kinc (Dem) of Utah: With bayonets 
and guns, I suppose.... 

SENATOR ANDREWS: There were fruit flies in 
Florida. Many thousands of acres were infested. 
.+.In less than two weeks a yellow flag was placed 
on my gateway. .... Under the quarantine act is- 
sued from Washington it was provided that all fruit 
within a mile of an infestation point ... should be 
destroyed. ...A scare was thrown into the people 
of Florida, and they were willing to submit to any- 
thing. ... 

SENATOR KING: I am a little perplexed to un- 
derstand how this long campaign... . could have 
been carried on without such vigorous protests being 
made upon the part of the people of Florida as to 
have interdicted any further prosecution of the in- 
quiry.... 

SENATOR ANDREWS: The situation may be likened 
to that of putting a man in a lion’s cage, giving him 
a gun and saying to him, “Now, you shoot the lion 
or I shall lock you up in the cage until one of you is 
destroyed”. That is the way the quarantine worked 
out with us in Florida. We-were locked up in a 
quarantine.... An untold amount of property was 
shown to have been destroyed under the Depart- 
ment’s regulations that should not have been de- 
Stroyed.... 

SENATOR KING: My recollection of the testimony 
at Orlando as well as other matters which were 
brought to our attention in an informative way, 
is that there was scarcely sufficient evidence to 
justify the conclusion that there was a Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly infestation and that no situation 
developed which would morally require the Federal 
Government to pay damages.... 


FORMULATING DAMAGE CLAIMS 


SENATOR VANDENBERG (Rep) of Michigan: The 
amazing thing about this situation is that the Fed- 
eral Government is asked to set up a paid board at 
its own expense—to do what? To develop informa- 
tion in behalf of claimants who want to use the in- 
formation as a basis to demand damages from the 
Federal Government. In other words, the situation 
would be equivalent to that in a private relationship 
if you, Mr. President, were the defendant in a law- 
suit and the plaintiff should ask you to furnish the 
money and the evidence to work up the case against 
yourself. ... 

SENATOR ANDREWS: What recourse does the Sen- 
ator think the people of Florida have? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: They have the same re- 
course the people of any other State have.... to or- 
ganize their claim and bring it to the Congress and 
ask for a hearing upon it and an adjudication. ... 
We are asked to legislate a $10,000 board... to or- 
ganize a demand upon the Federal Government... . 
I concede that a $10,000 board does not amount to 
much in this day of magnificent bureaucracy in 
Washington but behind this $10,000 board is the 
ultimate mobilization of claims amounting to from 
$6,000,000 to $8,000,000 . . . in addition to what the 
Federal Government has already invested in the 
great drama of the Mediterranean fruitfly. Mr. 
President, I think it is a most amazing precedent. 

SENATOR Norris (Ind) of Nebraska: It seems 
to me the bill is a just one.... 

SENATOR ANDREWS: Of course the people of Flor- 
ida did not produce the fly there of their own voli- 
tion. 

SENATOR Norris: NO.... 

SENATOR ANDREWS: It was the obligation of the 
Federal Government to keep it out. 

SENATOR Norris: That is correct.... 

SENATOR Brown (Dem) of Michigan: But as yet 
I have heard no good reason expressed by anyone 
in opposition to the argument made by my colleague 
(Senator Vandenberg).... 

SENATOR Pepper (Dem.) of Florida: This bill 
comes before the Senate with a communication from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, addressed to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, stat- 
ing that he has no objection to this bill.... Any 
Senator whose State has suffered a damage of s*v- 
eral million dollars can imagine the deep concern 
and the earnest appeal with which my colleagues 


and I address to the Senate the hope that this bill 
will receive favorable consideration. 


y 


SENATOR McKELLAaR (Dem) of Tennessee: A to- 
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NEW MOVES IN THE ELECTRIC POWER “ 


* 


U 


“Propaganda” and the Federal 
program, Lower rates as the 
ultimate objective. 


LECTRIC power development in 
America today is mostly pri- 
vate business. But there are those 
who argue that, in part at least, it 
may properly be public business. 

Proponents of this policy last 
week brought two new forces to bear, 
one directed at private companies 
which oppose Federal entry into 
this field and the other intended to 
consolidate and extend the advance 
so far made. 

The first is a proposed investi- 
gation by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission into propaganda and other 
activities of the private power in- 
dustry alleged to have been carried 
on for the purpose of blocking the 
Federal power program. 

It was an investigation by this 
commission which provided the 
chief ammunition for proponents 
of the Public Utility Act of 1935. 
That law provides for a large meas- 
ure of Federal regulation over util- 
ity holding companies and an even- 
tual reshuffling of some properties 
into economically integrated sys- 
tems. 

The earlier investigation still 
furnishes texts for those who seek 
to enlarge further the role of Uncle 
Sam as a manufacturer and seller 
of electric power. 


PURPOSE OF NEW INQUIRY 

The new investigation is spon- 
sored by Senator Norris (Ind.), of 
Nebraska, the “father of the TVA.” 
A Senate committee reported the 
resolution favorably last week, rec- 
ommending that $150,000 be set 
aside 
other agencies of the Government 
are directed, under its terms, to as- 
Sist in the inquiry if requested by 
the FTC. 

In particular, the Commission 
would be directed to inquire into the 
alleged attempts of private compa- 
hies to hamper the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, either by 
frightening off prospective farm or- 
ganizations from building their own 
fines or by building “spite lines” so as 
to forestall prospective loans to these 
garm organizations. The REA is re- 


A BEACON OF GAYETY ON 
THE SKYLINE OF NEW YORK 


Sixty-five stories above street level. 
A brilliant setting for smart dinner and 
.WithRUBY NEWMAN 
and his orchestra... HOLLAND and 
HART, the international dance stars 
. EDDIE LE BARON'S music... ALEC 
TEMPLETON, wizard of the piano. Con- 
tinental cuisine by Frederic Beaumont, 


one of the world's premier chefs... 6:30 


supper parties.. 


until 3 A.M. nightly, except Sundays. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF 


Another Investigation of the Industry—Co- 


for’ the purpose. In addition,. 


ordinating Government Projects 


OPPONENT AND PROPONENT. 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler may be 

opposed to the President's Supreme 

Court reorganization plan, but when it 

comes to utility legislation he is co- 

Cperating to the fullest with the plans 
of the Chief Executive. 


stricted to aiding territory not al- 
ready served with current. Another 
subject of inquiry would be “ob- 
struction through court injunctions.” 

The force being wall 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


accepted by Congress largely as rou- 
tine Little objection was voiced toa 
longer life for the RFC ov to Presi- 
dential powers over the dollar so 
long as foreign currencies are fluc- 
tuating, or to a permanent plan of 
neutrality. The neutrality | law 
caused Senate debate, but few votes 
in opposition. The Guffey Coal Act 
was similar to the Act overturned 
by the Supreme Court last year, ex- 
cept that labor provisions were 
missing. 


PROBLEMS UNTOUCHED 

But the broad program of pro- 
posed new legislation remains al- 
most untouched. 

For example: | 

President Roosevelt’s plan for add- 
ing six justices to the Supreme 
Court, to sit alongside those already 
70 years of age or over, will not be 
voted on in committee until May 18. 
After that comes ‘the journey 
through the Senate and the House. 

All plans for minimum-wage and 
maximum-hour legislation are still 
in the formative stage, with deci- 
Sions on the form of recommenda- 


\ 


hasten the transition of the power 


industry from a private to a public 
character is a measure now ready 
for introduction into Congress. It 
will coordinate all the Federal hydro- 
electric undertakings, now eight in 
number, laying down a common 
policy in regaid to rates and ac- 
counting practices. One purpose 
will be to prevent competition in 
rates between two projects when 
close enough together to bid for the 
same customers. 

Senator Norris likewise was a 
leading figure in a conference last 
week to plan for this legislation. 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, opposed 
to the President on the court re- 
form plan, is a collaborator when it 
comes to utility measures. Federal 
Power Commissioners and Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes are the lead- 
ing advisers outside of Congress. 


The driving force behind this ex- 
panding Federal program is the con- 
viction, held by the President and 
many of his aides, that electricity is 
a commodity that should be sup- 
plied so cheaply that its use will be 
almost universal. He is convinced 
that this will be possible in the long 
run without direct subsidy and that 
the profit motive should not be al 
lowed to stand in the way of its 
realization. | 


tions to be made to Congress Still 
undetermined. 

The President’s ambitious pro- 
eram of Government reorganiza- 
tion, with its plan for renovating the 
administrative arm of the Govern- 
ment from top to bottom, is under- 
going treatment at the hands of a 
special joint committee of Congress 
with results that suggest a long 
fight if Mr. Roosevelt expects to be 
able to recognize his legislative baby. 


FARM PLANS BLOCKED 


A whole series of plans for farm 


| 


Congress’ "Attitude Toward President's Policies 


control, including ever-normal] gran- 


ary, tenant aid, crop insurance and 
production control, is bogged down 
back of the Supreme Court change 
proposal. 

Congress has hardly begun to talk 
about national relief policy for an- 
Other year and has to n.ake up its 
mind on an amount to be appro- 
priated. 

The whole new idea of economy 
in governmental expenditures re- 
mains to be put into legislative form. 
After that will come a battle to as- 
Sure acceptance of the idea by a 
majority of both houses. 

Senator Norris (Ind.-Rep.), of Ne- 


1 


EMPOWERING FEDERAL 
POWER 


Senator George W. Norris is one of 
the chief sponsors of a bill to coordi- 


nate all Federal power projects. He 
has also introduced a resolution calling 
for an investigation of private utility 
activities in the alleged blocking of 
Federal power agencies’ functions. 


A similar policy of lowered costs 
so as to encourage wider use lies be- 
hind an announcement last week by 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission of lower rates on night mes- 
sages by telegraph and radiograms. 
The announcement followed confer- 
ences between the Commission and 
the companies concerned and is the 
fruit of an agreement in lieu of for- 
mal orders. 

The cost of a transcontinental 


braska, is pushing a plan for unify- 
ing policy in all Federal power un- 
dertakings, which will command im- 
portant support in both houses as 
well as in the White House. 

Leaders in Congress say that there 
are enough battles wrapped up in 
that array of prospective “must” leg- 
islation to keep the national legis- 
Jature busy all summer and fall, un- 
less the wheels begin to speed up 
very soon. 

Then, if by chance the Supreme 
Court should discover that the So- 
cial Security program now in opera- 
tion fails to fit into the Constitu- 
tion, the state of legislative confu- 
sion might quickly become historic. 
Revenues, expenditures, taxation 
and a variety of other problems are 
wrapped up in the fate of old-age 
insurance and unemployment in- 
surance. 

In the face of that situation, the 
question is: 

Will Congress carry through its 
“parlor revolution”, taking legisla- 
tive matters into its own hands, or 
will its leaders again’ turn to the 
White House for guidance in a time 
of stress? 


1 "will be 50 cents for 25 words in- 
stead of 70 cents for 10 words. Sav- 
ing to the public is estimated at $3,- 
000,000 yearly theugh increased use 
of the service is expected to prevent 
any permanent drop in revenue, 
These rate reductions, like earlier 
ones for long-distance telephone 
calls, were declared by the Commis- 
sion to have resulted from the in- 
vestigation which it conducted over 
the past year into the business of 


the communication companies. Sav- 
ings on reduced telephone tolls are 
estimated at $34,500,000 yearly. 
Still another recent example of 
this policy in action was the order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a year ago in ordering a reduc- 
tion in basic passenger fares on rail- 
roads from 3.6 cents a mile to 2 
cents. Actually, Increased traffic 
under the new rates brought larger 
revenues to the roads than they had 


been enjoying. Many of the rail- 
roads, however, assert the increase 
would have come anyway and with- 
out the added operating costs inci- 
dent to carrying more passengers. 

Common element in all these in- 
dustries to which the principle of 
lower charge and higher use has 
been applied: A relatively slight cost 
for additional service as compared 
with the large investment and over- 
head expense. 


Down to the sea at Galveston, Texas, move 
long trainloads of commercial sulpbur 


at New gulf, Texas 


a vast man-butlt mass of pure sulpbur 


Sulphur 


Seldom Seen, Mysterious, Indispensable 


Down on the Gulf Coast of Texas, six-inch pipes reach deep 
into the earth. Within these pipes are three inch pipes; 
within these again, one inch pipes @ Each day, down the 
largest pipes, are forced millions of gallons of superheated 
water; down the smallest pipes, air under 500 pounds pres- 
sure @ Into enormous deposits of sulphur, lying on rock 
salt, spurts the hot water. The sulphur melts, sinks, is then 
forced to the surface through the three inch pipes by the 
double pressure of water and air @ Now the red-brown 
liquid is pumped to open-air vats; spread thinly to cool and 
solidify, iayer by layer, into vast blocks 40 feet high, con- 
taining thousands of tons @ From this storage, as needed, 3 
: bright yellow sulphur, brittle, 99.5% pure, is blasted, loaded 
into freight cars scrubbed spotlessly clean @ We give small thought to sulphur, perhaps; see 
little of itc—yet could not live without it. It is ever with us—beneath our feet; in our bodies, 


nails and hair; in our food. It enters hugely into preparation of our paints, fuel and lubricants; : | 


our fertilizers, textiles, steel, explosives; rubber, pulp and paper; food products, medicines, glass 
and chemicals @ Each year the Santa Fe speeds scores of long trains of sulphur to mect the 
innumerable, insatiable demands of science, industry, agriculture. 


* The deposits of Rhombic Sulphur along our 


Gulf of Mexico shore line, principally in 
Texas, and largely in Santa Fe territory, are 
the greatest and purest known ® From them, 
two companies produce over 90% 


country’s output, 


imately one-half — 746,352 
815,221 tons in 1935; nearly 
in 1936. 


more than 70° of the 
whole world’s commercial supply @ And of 
this huge total, the Santa Fe moves approx- 
tons 
1,000,000 tons 


of this 


in 1934; 


In 1936 Santa Fe loaded nearly 15,000 cars from such 
immense storage blocks of sulpbur as this 


PERFECTE] 


CHEVROLET 


THE ONLY COMPLETE CAR-PRICED SO LOW 


BRAKES 


le you have some 
little folks like these to 
take riding with you, 
we know you'll want to 
give them the maximum 
protection afforded by 


) HYDRAULIC 


FOR SCONGINCAL 


TRANSPORTATION 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE—NEW ALL-SILENT, ALL-STEEL 
BODIES—NEW DIAMOND CROWN SPEEDLINE STYLING—PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


—IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE*—SAFETY PLATE GLASS ALL AROUND— 
GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION—SUPER-SAFE SHOCKPROOF STEERING*. 


*Knee-Action and Shockproof Steering on Master De Luxe models only. General Motors Installment Plan—monthly 
payments to sult your purse. CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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6 The United States News 


: HE new neutrality law, establishing a 

‘national policy to be hereafter ob- 
served by the President and the Depart- 
ment of State, has varying repercussions 
as to its actual effect. 

To obtain a comprehensive survey of 
the different angles of interpretation of 
the new enactment, the United States 
News invited expression of views from 
authorities on this phase of national af- 
fairs. They were asked to express opin- 
ion on these questions: 

“May we expect the new neutrality 
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WILL NEUTRALITY LAW KEEP US OUT OF WaR? 
DO ANY OF ITS PROVISIONS ENDANGER PEACE? 


+ 
law to keep the United States out of | Hamilton Fish, 
war? Representative from New York, 
“Will the ‘cash and carry’ provisions Ranking Republican, House Com- 
of the Act, allowing foreign vessels in OR 
time of war to come to our shores to get _ answers: 
raw materials, endanger our peace? Will | J PO not expect the new neutrality 
these provisions destroy our neutrality? law, or any other law, to be an 
ted the President under the law endan- nose of the so-called 
ger our peace?” 


is to establish a quarantine, and, 
Responses to these inquiries are pre- by relinquishing some of our neu- 
sented herewith: 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


Senator Nye, 
Republican, from’ North Dakota, 
Chairman, Senate Committee In- 
vestigating the Munitions 
Industry, 


answers: 


EUTRALITY legislation growing 

out of the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Senate Munitions 
Committee more than two years ago 
has at no time been advocated as 
any strict guarantee against the 
United States being drawn into 
other peoples’ wars again. It has 
been advanced as a program which 
would play a substantial part in 
keeping our country out of war. 

In the form in which the com- 
promise of last week left our policy 
of neutrality, I think it can fairly 
be said that the program is one 


tral rights on the high seas, to make 
it easier to keep out of any future 
world war. 

In regard to your second ques- 
tion, the cash and carry provision, | 
which I did not very strongly favor, 
emanates from the highest, most 
unselfish and idealistic motives, and 
that is shipment of 


REPRESENTATIVE FISH 


SENATOR BONE 


theirs but will be owned by some _ the so-called cash and carry pro- 
foreigner. This eliminates a con-  yjsion which prevents the export of 
troversy that has sometimes led to goods. It is not ah embargo. It 


The cash and carry provisions of 
the Act will not endanger our 
peace. They will not destroy our 


mote peace. These provisions will 


Senator Pittman, 


lending decided advantage to our 
chance of staying out of another 
foreign war. Except for one fea- 
ture of the present law the policy 
is sound and effective. Experience 
during our try at neutrality in 1914, 
1915 and 1916 rather definitely es- 
tablishes the benefit to flow from 
those provisions of the law which 
prevent sales of munitions and loans 
of money and extensions of, credits 
to nations at war. Likewise the pro- 


Democrat, of Nevada, Chairman, 
Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 


answers: 
HERE is no act that a govern- 
ment may do that will abso- 
lutely insure against war. The de- 
sire for conquest is not dead. The 
ambition, greed, and jealousies of 
peoples and rulers alike sometimes 


neutrality. Warring powers are not 
interested in who owns the goods 
going to their enemies. They in- 
tend to prevent it from going there 
if possible, no matter who owns it 
or whether it is paid for or not. 
There is no requirement that the 
goods be paid for. The seller can ac- 
cept a note. If the cargo Is destroyed, 
however, on the high seas, there can 
be no complaint on the part of our 


war. Where a belligerent vessel will 


attack merchant ships does not de- | 
pend upon ownership of the cargo | 


nor upon the nationality of the ves- 
sel carrying it, but does depend upon 
the strategic point for attack. No 
war vessels can operate successfully 
3,000 miles way from their base. 
Such provisions do not destroy 
our neutrality. An embargo which 
prevents the shipment of goods is 
sometimes claimed to be a violation 


Simply requires the belligerent to 
transport it at his own risk. That 
is simply in accordance with the 
best commerciat practice. Of course, 
this is Opposed by international 
practitioners who make large con- 
tingent fees after a war is over, 
in contests as to whether destruc- 
tion of property was just or unjust. 
In the meantime, lives have been 
lost, which can not be compensated 
for, and peace is sometimes de- 


to prevent 
American goods to belligerent na- 
tions either on our own ships or 
under American ownership. 

We were forced into the World 
War largely because we insisted on 
trading directly with 
nations both through shipping our 
commodities and using our own 
Ships. I am quite sure, however, 
that the cash and earry plan will 
not endanger peace; in fact its en- 


belligerent 


greatly restrict our neutral rights 
upon the high seas, and I am in 
favor of that as the doctrine of 
freedom of the seas has involved 
us in practically all European wars 
in the last 150 years. 

I do not favor giving discretion- 
ary power to the President, but in 
view of the fact that the bill termi- 
nates in two years and the power 
is limited I do not believe that any 


_ discretionary power granted to the 


visions of the law forbidding Ameri- 
cans to travel upon the vessels of 
nations at war are going to have 
a splendid influence in preventing 
occurrences like that involving the 
“Lusitania” in 1915. 

Much debate wilt continue re- 
specting the cash and carry pro- 
vision of the act. Under this pro- 
vision nations at war would be 
under Fequirement to undertake de- 
livery Of such supplies as they pur- 
chased in this country while they 
“were at war. Discretion is left with 
the President to determine when 
this provision shall become effec- 
tive. Since the inception of the 
cash and carry theory, I have advo- 
cated that this rule shall follow 
automatically the President's issu- 
ance of his proclamation declaring 
a state of war to exist. 

Experience during the World War 
reveals that a discretionary policy 
of neutrality is little better than no 
policy whatever. Since the Presi- 
dent exercising the discretion will 
always be under terrific pressure to 
move this way or that it ought to be | subjecting the submarine to instant 
our purpose to write a determined | gestruction. Under the present 
policy that would prevent placing | Neutrality Act the arming of our 
the President on such a spot as Wil- merchantmen will be prohibited. A 
son was on in his endeavor to main- | gun on a merchant ship is no de- 
tair a neutrality in opposition with |, fense against a submerged subma- 
a tremendous appetite which was | rine, and invites—if it does not just- 
developed in this country for the | ify—attack. 
profits from Europe's war. | We will not, in another war, de- 

The cash and carry provision of | pend upon the flag for identifica- 
the law can be made effective and | tion of our merchant vessels. There 
advantageous only as we proceed tO | will oe markings on both sides of 
eliminate the discretionary feature. | the vessel whenever it leaves our 
Amendments to accomplish this ar€., port. One of the warring powers 
now being prepared and will be in- | will know the markings on the star- 
troduced jointly by Senators Clark, | poard side, while the other will 
Vandenberg, Bone and myself. know the markings on the port side. 

I think it can fairly be said that | The warring governments will be 
the discretion left with the Presi- notified before each trip of our ves- 
dent in issues like this cash and | sels of the markings on one side of 
carry feature is power to make | the vessel. They will be notified 
for war because whatever the Presi- | that our vessels will stop on signal- 
dent does under his power after wat | jing, and will submit to peaceful 
comes is bound to be considered by | visit and search. In such event, 
one side or the other as an unneu- | there will be no excuse to sink an 
tral act on our part. American vessel, and the danger of 

I have not been able to under- | pringing our Government into war 
Stand or agree with those who have | against a guilty government will de- 
been insisting that the cash and | ter such action. 
carry provision of our neutrality | | 
law, which allows foreign vessels IN | have in times past emphasized the Fe 
time of war to come to our shores | fact that it is an unneutral act to | i 5 » 
to get materials, would endanger | change the rules respecting com- | fh Ned i 

our peace in any degree. Certainly, | mercial intercourse with belligerents Pe 4 at 
7 it would not be endangered in any during wartime. The present law | a 

such measure as our peace would gives practically unlimited power to 

be endangered by continuing an | the President to change the rules 

of commercial intercourse with bel- 

| ligerents every day during a war. 


undertaking of delivery of Ameri- 
can materials to nations at war 

Giving the President the power to 
withhold or grant a right to 


through war-infested waters. 

free commercial intercourse with 
belligerents means that we face the 
certainty that business interests 
will come down to Washington in 
force and put unbearable political 
| pressure on him to permit uninter- 
rupted trade relations with warring 


stroyed. tire intention and motive is to pro- _‘ President will endanger our peace, 


urge unjust wars. It is for this | citizens because the goods will not be of neutrality. There is nothing in 


reason that it is the duty of our , 
Government to prepare for adequate ee 
defense against an attack. Our 
experience in the last war, how- 
ever, conclusively proves that we 
can successfully eliminate some of 
the causes that dragged us into that 
war. The destruction of the lives 
of our citizens by submerged sub- 
marines, without notice, and with- 
out chance to escape, did more than 
anything else to excite our people 
to the point of demanding war. 
The lives ot most of our citizens 
lost before we entered the war were 
lost while traveling on vessels of 
the warring powers. In the future, 
such travel will be unlawful. Our 
merchantmen were sunk, as Ger- | 
many alleged, because her enemies’ 
merchant vessels were armed, and 
they used our flag, and therefore 
she could not tell a neutral ship 
from an enemy ship; that she was 
unable to come to the surface and 
visit and search a vessel without 


Nye 
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The Story of the Rats, 


wet 


Senator Bone, 
Democrat, of Washington, 
Member, Committee Investigating | 
Munitions Industry, 


answers: 
nations that want to buy their prod- d th Ch Gi ] d th P li 2 ° 
acted neutrality law will not | an e orus ir Ss an e O iticians 


keep the United States out of war. 
On the contrary, it may be the 
means of leading us into another | 


carried in American bottoms rests 
entirely with the President. 
It is freely conceded that the rules 


Not so long ago, the political bigwigs 
of a large eastern city decided that 


Threatened with exposure of the 
whole smelly business, the _politi- 


achievement and a sensible and work- 


| 
BELIEVE that the recently en- | 
| 
| 
able plan for preventing waste of the 


war, Many of the peace groups of | of modern warfare depart entirely i i 
‘pes ! tirely | the city was in grave danger of bu- cians suddenly decided that the 
al law which attempted to de- | were unnecessary. Result: several necessary and re sone Send 


Medical authorities pooh-poohed the 
idea—but an experienced politician 
isn't easily pooh-poohed when 
there’s a chance to dip into the 
treasury. And dip they did! Rat- 
catchers were appointed. Of course 
these jobs, with their fat pay, went 
to relatives and friends. 


carry” legislation. It is not. It 
vests jn the President of the United 
States the full power to make sig- 
nificant and controlling decisions 
which would so shape our primary 
attitudes toward belligerent powers 
as to make war inevitable if his 
judgment proved faulty. Such de- 
cisions might actually compel us to 
declare war and thus virtually cir- 
cumvent Congressional action which 
all now regard as necessary to a war 


fine so-called “contraband of war.” 
During the World War, England put 
some 200 commodities on her con- 
traband list. Italy put practically 
everything on the contraband list. 
It is obvious that American vessels 
carrying such contraband would be 
stopped and their cargoes confis- 
cated. It is a fair assumption that 
such vessels wil] again be sunk by 
submarines or airplanes of bellig- 
erent powers seeking to prevent an 


hundred thousand dollars saved for the cou 
pon and let us tell you more 
the taxpayers! about the League. 4 


& & & 


National Civil Service Reform 
eague is continually working against = 
this kind of political plundering. 


But that is only part of the job the 521 Fifth Ave., New York City 


League is doing. It is fighting against 
the Spoils System and for the Merit 
System in local, state and federal gov- 


Then the Civil Service Relerm 
League went to work on the case. 
We unearthed, among other tid-bits, 


I'd like to do what I can to help. ed 
Please send me some more informa- ie 
tion about the League. aa 


declaration, enemy receiving these commodities. the fact that severa] chorus oj : 

The Safe and sane course is to Commonplace articles of commerce been put on the payroll So 
establish in advance the neutrality | are fully as important in modern catchers. lon preter of bli iil ee Add ie 
rule which is to govern us when | war as war munitions. Unless a 
war occurs between foreign powers. | nation is well fed and well clothed City State e 
Some of those who have consistently | national morale will be shattered. ie eae me 
opposed neutrality legislation since Under this legislation, we may ex- 


it was first suggested in the Senate | 


L\Continued on Page 9.] 
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Henry F. Grady 


Tariff studies as interlude in 
college professor's life. 


664¥/0U'RE young enough, Henry, 
to spend a few more years In 
the Government.” 

The President was sizing up the 
man he was about to appoint to 
the Federal Tariff Commission for 
the term ending in 1941. 

“I'm exactly your age,’ was the 
smiling rejoinder. 


Washington’s fertile Yakima Valley 
where he gained some very definite 
views on the treatment of labor. 

A lawyer, teacher and administra- 
tor, Mr. Douglas has been noted for 
his “straight from the shoulder 
talks” to stock brokers and invest - 
ment bankers. To a_ group of 
students preparing to become cus- 
tomers’ men in brokerage offices, he 
recently declared: 

“That which will at times appear 
to you, either by example or by 
precedent, as the end of the rain- 
bow will be a carnation in your 
lapel and the comfortable club life 


IN LUXURY... 
BEAUTY ... and 
PERFORMANCE 


. Pee in your city. Your profession has 
Mr. Roosevelt registered astonish- | 9 particular claim to distinction in 
ment. ‘“What—that old?” this respect. 
“Young, you mean.” And the “Our educational system has been 
4 President joined Henry F. Grady in | too virile in production of men im- 
the laugh that followed. munized from a sense of feeling of 
Franklin D. | social responsibility; trained in the 
Roosevelt was | art of plunder in gentlemanly ways; 
just 13 days | imbued with the false ideal that the 
oid at Hyde | American way means exploitation.” 
Park, New His years have been too crowded 
York, when | with teaching, studying and enjoy- 
Henry F. | ing his work to permit much recre- 
Graay put in ation. A little golf and a little poker 
hiseart hly | or bridge now and then, but not a 
jappearance | great deal. 
the west- Great’ figures in the financial 
ern coast at | world who have been on the stand 
San Francisco | answering Mr. Douglas’ persistent 


WE BELIEVE SINCERELY that Cadillac-Fleetwood cars are with- After one ride in a Cadillac-Fleetwood, whether as driver or 


out a serious challenger in any one phase of their excellence. passenger, all other performance will seem commonplace. The 


; , handling ease, the roadability, the smoothness, the comfo 
There is certainly no question about their greater beauty and 


luxury—for beauty and luxury speak for themselves. There ihe general ane 


son in today’s automobiles. 
can be no question about their greater prestige, cither—for ' 


Cadillac has never given its name to a car outside the fine-car If you will name the hour and the day—we will deliver 
field. And if vou have any doubts about their finer perform- 


ance—come in for a demonstration! 


the proof of this at your own door! Why not telephone us 


: now for a demonstration? 
Henry F. Grady in 1882. Since | questions have been surprised to see See 

1934 their ways have frequently | him sit informally on the table, his = — . Dean This tet 

touched while co-laboring for | arms wrapped around his legs. Cadillac Motor Car Div 


on With a “poker face” he quietly and General Motors Sales Corporation 
The new Tariff Commissioner has | Persistently pounds away at the wit- oe ; aeons 

a perfect right to insist on being | Nesses until the answer he wants = netrott Michigan 

“young.” For the tall man with | comes out. 

the unruly gray hair. who has just 


in Bis Gash to 1700 ROOMS 1700 BATHS 
eves. He learned to stay young, he HOME OF THE COLLEGE INN 
DRIVE YOUR CAR RIGHT IN 


says, in the 18 years he taught in 
CHICAGO 


universities, part of this time as 
dean of the College of Commerce of 
the University of California. 


In 1934, Professor Grady left the 
semi-cloistered atmosphere of the 
campus to step into the State De- 
partment to head a new division— 
Trade Agreements. After two years, 
with the dredging out of trade —— — —— 
channels well under way by means , 
of reciprocal pacts, he left those 
duties to return to the classroom. 
But not for long. His next assign- 
ment was to go to Geneva to sit 
with the international committee 
studying the problem of raw mate- 
rials. On May 4, he moved into 
his new office in the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

“In more peaceful times,” he 
says, he may return to teaching. 
But “today the problems of gov- 
ernment loom as much more im- 
portant than deciding whether a 
student shall take 12 or 15 units.” 


Henry F. Grady has been called a 
“Leaguer,” a “World Courter,” a 
“Free Trader,” a “Pacifist.” But he 
denies that he is an extremist. To 
the Tariff Commission he brings the 
international point of view in deal- 
ing with trade, but he is not a 
“fanatic” on the subject. 


The real hope for the world today, 
he believes, lies in nations being 


that end he has been laboring. To- |: 

ward that goal he means to con- ee SS 

tinue, 


William O. Douglas 


From Walla Walla to the SEC 


OME fifteen years ago a tall, thin, “peas 

sandy-haired young college grad- | Vee 
uate headed for New York on a 
transcontinental box car from Walla 
Walla, Washington. William O. 
Douglas, now a commissioner of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 


| was completed, 


Mr. Douglas 
and a Phi Beta 
Kappa key on 
his watch chain. 
Next week the 
SEC will release — 
jurisdiction, in- 
a William O. Douglas volving millions 
Z of dollars and asking for legisla- 
tion to regulate corporate reorgan- 


= ization practices. 

Mr. Douglas has some strong ideas 
s about what he calls “high finance,” 

ei by which he means the exploitation 


of the investing public by a “small 
fringe” of unscrupulous financiers. 


Taste that says “Come again” 


fe Those ideas, to be reflected in the Mildi h eC C ft 39 

forthcoming report, probably date at Says ome O en 

x back to the days when he worked 

ah his way through the Quakers’ Whit- ‘ 
man College in Walla Walla. There 

es were very few odd jobs around the eee or t e full measure of t e good 

Bat college which he did not try ai | ° . 

least once during his four year 

things you want in a cigarette 

ae At one time he was a janitor in a 


college building. Then he was a 
handy man around the campus. 
Again he was an apple-picker in 
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The Voice 


of Government 
Banks and Their Dividends 


By LEO T. CROWLEY 
Chairman, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


O my mind the most ominous trend in bank bal- 
ance sheets during the past several decades 
has been the steady decrease in the ratio of capi- 
tal funds to either assets or liabilities. The views 
of the directors of the FDIC on the question of an 
adequate capita) cushion are, I believe. quite gen- 
erally known. Suffice it here to say that we are 
now doing and shall continue to do everything in 
our power to remedy capital deficiencies where 
they exist and to insist upon 
the building up and the mai- 
tenance of an adequate ratio 
of net sound assets in every 
bank for whose well being we 
are responsible. 

Many banks, upon = che 
strength of high liquidity and 
improved earnings, are how 
attempting to retire their ouc- 
standing preferred § capital 
obligations. I should like io 
make clear the FDIC's atti- 
tude on this issue. In the first place liquidity is not 
now, has never been, and I hope never will be a 
proper measure of the adequacy of 2 bank’s capital 
structure. 

I realize as well as you that banks are of neces- 
sity now more liquid than they ever have been be- 
fore and that there is less possibility of loss or de- 
preciation developing in these liquid, assets than 
would be the case with what ewe like to look back 
on as a normal asset distribution. We cannot as- 
sume, however. that this high liquidity will con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

You bankers will be the first to admit that the 
present condition has its disadvantages and that 
the sensible thing to do, insofar as capital is con- 
cerned, is to plan for future contingencies. We are 
determined to discourage any reduction in a bank’s 
existing capital structure until the management of 
that bank has demonstrated not only its willingness 
but its ability to build and to maintain an ade- 
quate capitalization without outside help. 

Now,.as to the question of dividends. I realize 
fully that after the long period of famine just 
pasi. bank managers are eager to reward the pa- 
tience of stockholders by resuming the payment 
of dividends. Rising operating incomes, apprecia- 
tion of assets values, and profits taken in the in- 
vestment portfolios look mighty good to you after 
so long a period of writing with red ink. 

I admit readily the right of the owners to a fair 
return on their investment, and no. one will be 
more pleased than will I wher reasonable divi- 
dends are the order of the day. I do insist, though, 
that the bank’s condition must at all times be such 
as to justify beyond question the payment of any 
dividend. 

We must remember that the appreciation and 
profits at which we rejoice would not be available, 
had there not been depreciation of asset values 

during the early 1930's. If values fall once, they 
can fall again, and I believe that a major part of 
the present windfall should be reserved as corpor- 
ate savings against just such a contingency. 

(From an address before the South Carolina 
State Bankers’ Association, at Charleston, S. C., 
May 4.) 


Danger of a Land Boom 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 
The Secretary of Agriculture 


VERY spring for many years the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics has published estimates of 
farm land values for the different States. The fig- 
ures are always given in terms of percentages, with 
the years immediately before the World War rep- 
resenting 100. Last Thursday the Bureau made its 
regular annual release on farm land values. For 
the United States, as a whole, farm land values be- 
tween the spring of 1936. and the spring of 1937 
had increased only three points. ... From the bot- 
tom of the depression, farm land values seem to 
have gone up only 16 per cent. 

The small amount of Increase astonishes many 

) people who are familiar with 
the fact that gross farm in- 
come is now nearly twice as 
great as it was in 1933 and net 
farm income is three times as 
great. If farm income doubles, 
why shouldn’t farm land dou- 
ble? 

Again it is pointed out that 
industrial stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange are a- 
bout 100 per cent higher today 

a than in early 1933 and, there- 
fore, farm land should have increased 100 per cent 
in value instead of only 16 per cent. 

It is also pointed out that industrial stocks today 
are nearly 100 percent higher than in 1925 whereas 
land values today are nearly 33 per cent lower than 
in 1925. Why should corporation values soar and 
land values drag? .. 

During the past year, for instance, land values 
have gone up much more in the eastern cotton and 
tobacco sections of the United States than in the 
corn and wheat regions. Looking over the entire 
United States, I see no evidence of a disastrous 
speculative land boom getting started except pos- 
Sibly in some of the tobacco States. 

I hope farm income continues to increase but, if 
it does, I hope city people do not drag farmers into 
a land boom as they did from 1915 to 1920. Thou- 
Sands of people have not finished paying for that 
Speculative spree... . 

If farmers get their fair share of the national in- 
come during the next ten years, farm land values 
will and should advance. But I hope they never ad- 
vance beyond a fair relationship with farm income. 
Farmers and especially young farmers don’t want 
a repetition of the 1920 foolishness. 

(From an address broadcast over a national net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Company, May 4) 


FISHERMAN ROOSEVELT OFFERED A 


“"HOOTUS’— 


LANDS HIS TARPON—ALSO A CATFISH 


« * 


Gulf waters lure President for an 
extra day's fun. 


T may have been the lonely catfish (only nine 
inches long but loyal to the last fin) that held 
the President a day longer than he had planned 
and kept him at sea as the week began instead 
of smiling at Galveston’s welcoming crowds. 

It had been a long and futile day riding the 
Gulf near the mouth of the Rio Grande with 
never a sight, much less a bite, of a tarpon. 
Then at last the self-sacrificing catfish leapt into 
the breach and onto the hook. 

Shortly afterward the President announced 
that he would extend his vacatiort. 


TARPON REST The week began as 
quietly on board the 
ON FISHERMAN'S yacht “Potomac” as it 


HOLIDAY continued to be back at 
the White House, where under the spell of 
Washington's most entrancing season, gardens 
burst into vivid color. Red tulips burned like 
frozen flames and, with their vari-colored sis- 
ters in that magic circle which rims the White 
House fountain, sparkled like a jewelled brace- 
let. As the Sunday twilight fell and the bright 
white dogwood and the soft purple of the lilacs 
faded, visitors passing the wide south lawns 
watched a blue-coated negro servant come down 
through the trees in the failing light. . 

Although both master and mistress of the 
house were away, someone had been playing 
tennis and the servant rescued a silver water 
pitcher left beside the court. As he turned and 
left and the scene darkened it all looked very 
tranquil, very dignified, very manorial, like an 
old tapestry stirred gently into life by a gentle 
breeze rippling its surface, 

Somewhere off Port Aransas, in the Gulf of 
Mexico the “Potomac” rode in “a comfortable 
anchorage’, as the President described it. It 
was a day of rest, too, interrupted only by a 
quiet visit with Governor Allred of Texas and 
preparations for the next day’s sport. 

Monday the fun began but it was not until 
evening that the President brought his exploits 
to a climax. With the drama that usually ac- 
companies his “strikes” on land or sea, and with 
the cooperation of fate, fish and a guide, he was 
able to delay until the last minute his entrance 
into the piscatorial lime-light. 

Monday’s solemn but somewhat vague report, 
sent by the President himself from the ‘“Poto- 
mac” and duly released at the “Little White 
House” in Galveston, read as follows: 

“Returned after dark this evening. Total 
catch, 14, everyone in the party contribu- 
ting. Plans tomorrow depend on condition 
of the sea. Everyone in fine spirits.” 

“SILVER KING” But later the details 
LOSES TO leaked out. .All day the 

President had been “low 
PRESIDENT man”; Captain Paul Bast- 
edo, Naval Aide, caught four tarpon; El- 
liott Roosevelt and Col. Edwin Watson, Mili- 
tary Aide, two each; Ross T. McIntyre, White 
House physician, one. 

Finally at about 5:00 p. m. a tarpon deigned 
to sample the Presidential bait but the guide was 


—Wide World 


OFFICIALLY—MAIL IS IMPORTANT; UNOFFICIALLY—FISH IS IMPORTANT 
Herbert Theurer (left), postal inspector in charge of the White House mail, is shown as he 


lett the temporary White House in Galveston, F 
was signed by President Roosevelt while aboard the “Potomac”. The Presi- 


ity bill which 


dent is shown in the right photo as he waved “au 


with a mail pouch containing the neutral- 


revoir” just before he departed from 


New Orleans for his fishing excursion. His son, Elliot, beside him. 


slow with his gaff and the “big one”—of course 
it was a big one—got away. Despite the failing 
light, confident that the Roosevelt luck would 
hold, the President kept on. Finally, just be- 
fore it was too dark to see, there was another 
strike, a tough twenty-minute tussle and a 100- 
pound “Silver King” tarpon was in the Presi- 
dent’s dory. 

Meanwhile the nearby fisherfolk were might- 
ily disturbed at the refusal of the local tarpon 
to do the honors as they should. After several 
conferences it was decided that apparently the 
President wasn’t using the right bait so Gal- 
veston’s Postmaster took over. He made a 
“hootus.” What a “hootus” is was not dis- 
closed nor whether or not it was needed, for at 
that moment the fishermen sailed away. 


A choppy sea had blown up and the “Po- 
tomac” hauled anchor, and, with the faithful 
destroyers “Moffett” and “Decatur” following. 
proceeded down the coast toward the Mexican 
border, where they anchored hopefully near the 
mouth of the Rio Grande. 

Here the catfish did its bit and the disap- 
pointed fishermen, who might otherwise have 
been discouraged, returned to anchor off Port 
Aransas and go afi again. Then the President 
was forced to turn to official business once 
more, for a Navy seaplane had crossed the 225 
miles of water from the headquarters at Gal- 
veston with the mail. 

BUSY DAYS IN Meanwhile back at the 
; Little White House the 
GALVESTON'S work of the department 
“WHITE HOUSE of Chief Executive was 
being carried on by the skeleton staff, Marvin 
McIntyre in charge. In one hotel room were 


crowded the activities which normally have the’ 


elbow room of a fair section of the White House 
grounds. 

Reports stated that 250 letters a day were com- 
ing direct to Herbert Theurer, representative of 


—Wide World 


AND A FINE TIME WAS HAD BY ALL— 
Combining politics with good food, President Roosevelt is shown with Louisiana’s Gover- 
nor Leche and several of his “sshadows’—newspaper men— at the famous Antoine’s restau- 
raunt in the Vieux Carre section of New Orleans just before he left on his quest for the 


hghting tarpon, 


(President is third from left, seated. On his right is Governor Leche. 


Beside the Governor, Elliot Roosevelt, the President's “family companion” on the trip.) 


_the sole means of communication. 


the Post Office Department in charge of com-. 
munications for absentee Presidents. His is a 
job with an ancient tradition, dating back: to 
the time when a trusted rider braved the muddy 
roads and the perils of travel carrying impor- 
tant messages from the new Capital to Jefferson 
at Monticello in Virginia. 

Many of the letters which come to Secretary 
McIntyre are invitations to the President from 
towns along his route, which will stretch west- 
ward to St. Louis, to stop off and be their guest. 

But they are easy to answer. There isn’t time 
for stop-offs—and there is still less now that 
the fishing trip is to be extended another day. 

But it’s a long road back to the days when a 
Postal Inspector on relays of panting ponies was 
Now the 
destroyer “Schenck” is anchored off Galveston 
and its sole duty is to make use of its special 
wireless equipment to relay messages to the 
“Potomac.” Two Navy seaplanes are anchored 
ready to take off at a moment’s notice. 

When the Neutrality 


NEUTRALITY bill was sent it was too 
HAS ROUGH rough, however, for a 
PASSAGE 


plane to attempt a land- 
ing beside the “Potomac” and so, since it was 
necessary for the bill to be signed before the 
temporary legislation expired, a boat met the 
messengers automobile at Port Aransas, 
whence it was carried by water to the President. 

One of the busy men on the skeleton staff is 
“Doc” Smithers, who is as essential on such 
occasions as a Presidential secretary. He is in 
charge of communications as he has been for 
many years. He is also keeper of the golden 
key—the telegraph key—with which so many 
dams, bridges, canals and expositions have been 
opened from the Presidential study. 

Another sine qua non of the White House 
machinery is Secretary-to-a-Secretary, Henry 
Kanee who, incidentally, has a secretary of his 
own. He takes down every word the President 
speaks at his conferences and on other oc- 
casions. Even when the President reads from 
an official text of the lightning fingers are ready 
to catch the parenthetical remarks, the last min- 
ute inspirations and interpolations or the bits 
of local color that the President may toss in be- 
tween the lines. 
SYMPATHY FOR the a 
residential vacation was 

HINDENSURG clouded by the news that 
VICTIMS came out of the air. On 
Thursday night the official message reached the 
“Potomac” telling of the tragic end of the “Hin- 
denburg”. Immediately the President dictated 
two statements; one to Adolph Hitler who, only 
a little earlier, had been waked from his sleep 
to hear of the disaster, expressing sympathy for 
Fuehrer and the German people for the “tragic 
loss of life’. The other was addressed to the 
“families of the passengers, officers and crew 
who lost their lives.” 

Fishing had been put aside before the news 
came for there were, among other things, 32 
bills which the President had to sign. 

But the sea soon called again and while Con- 
gress ruefully discussed the possibilities of a lit- 
tle “recess” of its own the Presidential party 
trolled the seas with only half an ear cocked to- 
ward Washington in the hope that untractable 
solons wouldn't do anything that would frighten 
the fishes. 


‘should be the 
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The Voice 
of Business 


Science and Society 


By DAVID SARNOFF 
President, Radio Corporation of America 


gpg today is following the vanguard of 

science into new and infinite realms of knowl- 
edge. It would be a rash economist who predicted 
any lirnit to the tangible results of scientific thought 
in the form of new goods and services placed at 
the disposal of mankind. In fact, it is only by a 
constant development of new goods and services 
that we may expect to reengage the manpower re- 
leased by technological improvements in established 
industries. 

The market for every new commodity eventually 
reaches a saturation point and becomes primarily 
a replacement market, so that a more efficient 
technology reduces the number of workers needed 
in that field. 

But science is simultane- 
ously creating new employ- 
ment. ... In our own gen- 
eration we have seen the au- 
tomobile, the airplane, the 
motion picture, and the radio 
pr@ide totally fresh fields of 
activity for millions of men 
and women.... 

The problems created by 
technical science must be 
solved by increasing and ap- 
plying our knowledge of social science. ... A study 
of the social strains and stresses in the world today 
points toward a clearly defined objective which 
immediate goal of social science. 
That goal should be to achieve economic justice, 
peace and prosperity in a free democracy. 

Freedom of the individual is essential to the full 
expression of his creative faculties—whether in art, 
in science, or in technology. Only out of free minds 
has modern civilization been created; only out of 
free minds can it be advanced. 

To reach our goal of economic and social free- 
dom, it is not sufficient merely to have an idealistic 
viewpoint. Idealism is only wishful thinking until 
it is given shape and direction by fact-finding and 
logic. We must learn to apply science to the busi- 
ness of government and to the government of 
business. 

At a time when the people of many countries are 
being encouraged by their leaders to believe that 
salvation lies in autarchy and self-sufficiency, it is 
well to remember that the minds of men in all 
nations have collaborated across all borders to ad- 
vance the service of science to society. Without 
such collaboration, progress will be slowed up, and 
may even stop. Regardless of how the human emo- 
tions may operate, the human mind knows no na- 
tional boundaries. 

Science and Society depend upon each other for 
their welfare and advance. Science teaches a basic 
lesson—that knowledge of the truth, without fear 
or prejudice, is indispensable to progress. Where 
that lesson is rejected, and scientists are ordered to 
Shape their reasoning to fit the purposes of an au- 
tocratic government, science goes backward instead 
of forward. 

(From an address before the American Physical 
Society in Washington, April 30.) 


The Trend in Foreign Trade 


By JAMES A. FARRELL 
Chairman, National Foreign Trade Council; Former 
President, United States Steel Corporation 


SURVEY of our markets abroad reveals some 

Significant changes. While Europe remains 
an important market, its share of our total exports 
has fallen in the past decade -from 48 per cent to 
42.4 per cent.... 

Our leading markets are Great Britain and 
Canada, which together account for about a third 
of our total exports. Results have shown that re- 
covery of our trade abroad has been more pro- 
nounced in relation to countries with whom we 
have trade agreements. This has been notably 
the case in respect to Canada. ... 

It would be of the utmost 
consequence to the future of 
_ international trade in gen- 
- eral were Great Britain, in her 
trade relation with the United 
States, to align her foreign 
commercial policy more closely 
to that of America. The Brit- 
ish preferential system is po- 
litical in origin, conflicts in 
principle with the foreign 
trade policy of the United 
States and is incompatible 
with the most-favored-nation clause... . 

Analysis of our imports should dispel any ap- 
prehensions on the part of those who attach 
too great a degree of importance to the bal- 
ance of trade. Almost half of our agricul- 
tural imports, in terms of value, are non-com- 
petitive products. As a creditor country, and with 
the necessity of Importing raw materials in a 
time of expanding industrial production, the 
large increase in our imports, is evidence chiefly of 
the increased purchasing power and higher stand- 
ards of living which are the outward and visible 
Signs of greater national prosperity... . 

No industrial country enjoys complete self-suf- 
ficiency in raw materials, and no country is de- 
prived of raw materials that can afford to pay 
for them. In the case of colonies, their value to 
the mother countries economically has been re- 
peatedly challenged. In pre-war years, for ex- 
ample, the German colonies supplied omly 0.5 per 
cent of the total raw materials, or one two-hun- 
dredth part of Germany’s total supplies. ... 

The principle of equality of treatment of all 
countries, with freedom of multilateral trading, 
must in time be accepted by all countries that seek 
to create a friendly international atmosphere in 
which conditions permitting of trade expansions 
may be more firmly established. 

(From an address before the annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. in 
Washington, April 29.) 
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“How's the Empire, Sir?” A 
conference agenda. Where 
democracy fails. 


IGH among the arches of West- 

minster Abbey in London there 
have been hidden two 18-inch plat- 
forms. To each, on May 12, there 
will be strapped a photographer 
who will focus his camera down 
upon a glittering procession as it 
moves through the nave of the old 
church. 

For history, the coronation of 
George VI will be recorded as the 
coronation of ho other monarch 
ever has deen preserved. 

But when history itself, 
a camera, throws the scene 
focus, what will be revealed? 

A final, magnificent attempt to 
save a Victorian social autocracy in 
a political democracy, despite the re- 
volt against it of the man who 
might have been crowned King? 

Or the most brilliant chapter, se 
far, in a record that is still to have 
brilliant chapters? 


THE CROWN AS A SYMBOL 

At close range, the pomp and cir- 
cumstance aside, the placing of the 
gold and 2zem-studded diadem ofli- 
cially on the head of George VI has 
a Vital practical significance even 
to the United States where the 
Constitution has frowned on titles 
or nobility since the beginning of 
the Republic. 

In the Crown 


and nol 
into 


inheres the citi- 
zenshio of half a billion people 
girdling the world. By virtue of it 
they are Britisn subjects all, owing 
allegiance and loyalty to this sym- 
bol of Empire and therefore to one 
another. 

As George V lav dying he is said 
to have inquired, “How’s the Empire 
Sir?” 

The son may well ask the 
question on being proclaimed 
doubted King of this Realm.” 

Two days from that eventful mo- 
ment he will have the opportunity 
of knowing. There will get under 
way the thirteenth Imperial Confer- 
ence, and the first since 1930. Onty 
the Irish Free State of the Domin.- 
jons, trying to sheer its last ties with 
the Empire, will be unrepresented. 
THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


When the father of the man who 
is slated to be Prime Minister (Ne- 


same 


Ville Chamberlain) called into con- 
ference in 1897 representatives of the 
Empire wno had come to London 
for Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, lack 
Of uniformity in postal rates was 
the main subject on the agenda. 

Today, the problems are three- 
fold and overwhelming. How to de- 
fend a Commonwealth of Nations 
that reaches into all parts of a 
Inadly arming world. How to de- 
velop foreign political relations that 
Will contribute most to the mainte- 
nance of peace. How to promote 
empire trade relations which at the 
Same time do not give rise to re- 
taliation from outside. Seapower is 
hecessary to ali three. 


BRITTANICA’S PROBLEMS 

Betore the World War. 
had one nava rival, and that in 
Walters close tu home base. ‘Today, 
it must be prepared to face the 
Italian fleet in the Mediterranea 
and the Japanese fleet in the Far 
East. 

No longer is supremacy of the 
seas sufficient defense. Air forces 
aie vital, not only to protect the 
shores of England, but also to sup- 
port the navy in the Mediterranean 


England 


and protect and control the Middle 
East trom Palestine to India and 
Singapore. 


Land torces have to be maintained 
at the chief naval bases in Europe 
and the Far East, in Egypt and 
India. 

Britain has launched a five-year, 
$7,500,000,000 arms program. Some 
of the Dominions are building their 
own defenses. A coordinated plan 
for action in case of war involving 


some member of the Common- 
vealla, Must be considered by the 
Conference. 

Incidentally, the London govern- 


ment has just decided that the best 
interests of its arms program would 
not be promoted by nationalizing 
the munitions industries. 


A THORNY PATHWAY 

In order to make it unnecessary 
to defend the realm, friendships 
must be cultivated. 

Especially must ties be kept strong 
with the Low Countries of Europe 
and with France, now that the 
week's conversations between Reich 
Minister von Neurath and the Ital- 


ian Duce would appear to mean 
closer military collaboration be- 
tween Germany and Italy. 

In Spain, for example, while 
Britain and France, ’in their ca- 


| pacity as neutrals, were helping to 


AN OFFICER IS SHAVING 
BELOW DECKS IN PERFECT SAFETY 


| A» officer's uife wrote this unsoluited letter to us | 


CC Eight months ago, I gave a Schick as a gift to my hushand, who ts an 
officer in one of our American merchant ships. From the first day he 
used it, he has had nothing but unqualified praise for it. 

“He had an unusually tough beard and tender skin, and. of course, 
the troubles of razor shaving are, with him, a thing of the past. 

“What impressed me most is that so often in his letters he writes: 
‘It was so rough—we pitched and rolled—but it was as easy as ever 
to shave with my Schick, whereas I couldn't possibly have shaved with 


a razor this morning.’ 


"Another time the boilers were shut down for repairs and there was 
no hot water for shaving—which condition didn't bother him atall. 99 


These astonishing Schick stories 
Day after day we receive letters of the use 
of Schick Shavers under remarkable cir- 
cumstances. A half-paralyzed man uses 
one. Blind men shave without danger. A 
man breaks his right arm and shaves with 


What about you? 


Are you still using old-fashioned methods 
of shaving? The Schick will give you 
quick, close shaves. You use no lather. 
It has no blades, You cannot cut or scrape 


yourself. And, in time, it gives you a new 


a Schick in his left. Two days 
after a dangerous major opera- 
tion, the 60-year-old patient 
shaves himself. One Schick 
Shaver shaves 50 men on flood 


$15 


relief work for many days. 
Literally thousands of letters in 
our files tell these marvelous 


skin to replace the blade- 
calloused tissue of your face. 


Go to a dealer today 
Ask him to show you a Schick 
Shaver. Try it yourself. Buy 
one and use it for 30 days 
without using a blade and you 


will be enthusiastically con- 


stories of the Schick Shaver. 
SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., 


In Canana: Henry Birk 


STAMFORD, CONN, Western Distributor: Edises 


vinced. 
San Francisco, 
Cat ng st 


ves. (Canadian price, $16.50.) 


© SHAVER 


evacuate women and children from 
beleaguered Bilboa, nationals of the 
Nazi and Fascist powers were 
figuring in rebel engagements, as 
loyalists dealt with uprisings in 
their ranks in Barcelona. 

Although disapproving German 
and Italian tactics in Spain,’ the 
British Commonwealth considers 1 
vital to keep on good terms with 
both. Prime Minister Stanley Bald- 
win once laid England’s frontier 
along the Rhine. Italy could puta 
serious crimp in the Empire’s life- 
line of communications through the 
Mediterranean. 

In the Far East. an armed and 
aggressive Japan irked by British 
policy could become a menace to 
restless India, or to posses- 
sions. 

The foreign policy ot the Com- 
monwealth must be charted with a 
multitude of factors in mind. 


TRADE PROBLEMS 

Finally, the Conference will ve 
faced with the basic question of 
Empire versus world trade. At Ot- 
tawa, in 1932, agreements were en- 
tered into on the basis of imperial 
These pacts will 


otier 


By SENATOR HOMER T. BONE 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
pect a large number of American 
ships to be engaged in transportils 
commodities to belligerents. In 
sueh case we will merely repeat the 
experience of the last war and these 
American vessels will again be sunk 
by submarines. Our “national 
honor” will again be outraged and 
we will again hear the demand that 
we must go to war to preserve our 
traditional right to the “freedom of 
the seas” for our nationals. The 
only thing that now stands between 
us and this sort of thing is the 
frail reed of Presidential discretion, 
and that will be subjected to fright- 
ful political pressure of a character 
familiar to every man in public life. 


The only argument for the free 
trade with belligerents made pos- 


sible under this bill, is the assertion 
that we have “rights worth fight- 
ing for.” European belligerents 
borrowed all the money to buy war 
commodities from us.in the last war 
and later repudiated the debt. The 
exercise of these “rights” presents 
appalling possibilities of a new hor- 
ror which may wreck our financial 


|. Structure and lead to liquidation of 


cdoubtiess be renewed and streneth- 


ened. But at the same time, Eng- 
iand and its Dominions must con- 
sider the problem of trade with 
countries outside the Empire, like 
the United States, that demand 
“most favored-nation” treatment. 


Botn British and American offi- 
cials admit that the ground work 
is being iaid for a reciprocal trade 
agreement between this country and 
the United Kingdom. It may help 
to end of the “freezing out” 
of imperial preferences. 

Hints have been dropped, further- 
more, tha! Conference may 
prove a sounding-board for some 
wider international economie collab- 


some 


{ he 
La 


oration. Meantime, interna- 
tional sugar parley, to which Lon- 
don has been playing host and 
which also may presage economic 
cooperation of broader scope, has 
just wound up its sessions with a 
five-year agieemcnt for stabilizing 
the price of the staple through ex- 


port quotas. 

So the interest in the coronation 
for a sister democracy extends be- 
yond the pageantry to vilal ques- 
tions — face a Commonwealth 


The Question of the Week: 
Effect of the Neutrality Law 


‘Cas h 


our Civilization. 

The only practical answer 
neutrality problem is a 
and carry” law which would 
compel Warring powers to pay cash 
in advance and make ocean deliv- 
ery to themselves. Anything short 
of this is so weak an approach to 
the problem as to be utterly futile. 

It is asserted that a “cash and 
carry” law will work to the advan- 


to the 
mandatory 


tage Of great naval powers.’ The 
answer to that is that we cannot 
control the growth or size of for- 
eign navies. and in no event could 
we control the action of these na- 
tions in wartime’ If they have the 


power to control the seas 
exercise control 
regardless of the 
United 
trade 


they will 
during war 
attitude of the 
States in its attempts to 
with nations at war. The 
most ardent defenders of interna- 
tional Jaw frankly admit that if 
cannov and does not operate in war- 
time to protect neutrals engaging 
in war traffic. A police department 
and a fire department that remain 
in their quarters during a riot or a 
conflagration present a_ picture 
comparable to the operation of in- 
ternational law during such a war 
as the World War. 


&., 
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of Nations in particular, and the 

World in general. side by side. 

A JAPANESE DILEMMA Premier-General 
While the Empire of the West |. tary 


Malntains a functioning constitu- defeat at 
tional government and autocracv in Japanese history. 
Within its bounds, the Empire of the mustached army 


East is finding difficulty in keeping | nounced that he 


two different philosophies operating 


Hayashi’s 
cabinet has received the worst 
the polls of any 


man has 
has no 


Of resigning and letting the reins of 
the government fall into the hands 
of the political parties as the people 
voted at the poils. 

The Mikado 
voice of his 
that 


mili- 


ministry 
But the droop- 
an- 
intention 


cppears to hear the 
Prime Minister above 
of the electorate. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 


WE DON’T WANT BREAD MONEY 


Liquor is one of the luxuries of life, to be bought 
and enjoyed only after the necessities are pro- 
vided. Whoever needs bread for himself or his 
family, should not buy whiskey. 

The persons we want for our regular custom- 
ers have definite incomes and definite obligations. 
They do not exceed the one nor neglect the other. 
We make sales to such persons with a clear con- 


science because Seagram whiskies are well worth 


all they cost to those who can afford the luxury 
of moderate use. We don’t want to sell whiskey 
to anyone who buys it at a sacrifice of the neces- 
sities or decencies. We are not being idealistic? 
The House of Seagram counsels abstinence for ° 
some and moderation for all because such coun-’ 
sel is good business. Abiding prosperity for our 
business can be built only by the repeat orders of 


our wise friends. We dow't want bread money! 


THE HOUSE or SEAGRAM 


) Sceagvam- Distillers Corporation, Executive Offices. 
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PONTIA AMERICA'S FINEST 


W PRICED CAR. 4 
ONLY 


DAY 


MORE TO BUY — AND IT SAVES ME 
MORE THAN THAT ON GAS AND OIL” 


BASY GENFRAL MOTORS TERMS @ & GENERAL MOTORS VALUS 


* 
(27 ADD 15* A DAY TO THE PURCHASE PRICE OF THE 
NEXT LOWER PRICED CARS AND GET A PONTIAC WITH... 


ASED ON 18-MONTHS TERMS in168 representative 

cities, the average difference in monthly payments 
between a Pontiac DeLuxe six 2-door sedan and the 
same model of the next jower-priced cars is only 15 
cents a day. Those were the facts that persuaded Mr. 
Norman Fitters to change his buying habits and get 
a Pontiac. And here was the result: He has the big- 
gest, smartest car he has ever driven, the super-safety of 
triple sealed hydraulic brakes. the finest of Knee-Action 
rides, and record-breaking economy. That's why he 
says Americas finest .ow:priced car :s America’s big- 
gest bargain, Take a ride and you’) decide he’s right. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DiV:iS ON, PONT!AC. MICHIGAN 


EXTRA — of seat width, EXTRAtrunkspacefor EXTRA Knee. Action EXTRA Inches of leg EXTRA miles per gal- Generai Motors Saies Corporation 
Providing elbow room for all 50° o more luggage. Smoothness, to let you toom, to let you relax Yon to give vou pea 
. rest as you ride. in cornfort economy THE MOST BEAUTIFUL THING ON WHEELS 


SEE YOUR NEAREST PONTIAC DEALER 
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The United States News 


By WILLIAM E. BORAH 


United States Senator (Rep) from 

Idaho and Ranking Minority Mem- 

ber of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations 


OT the least among the sacri- 
fices of the World War has been 
its baneful effect upon the long- 


ecepted and well-established prin- government called fascism,’ but butchery. We have to go back instruments of destruction of both simply a culmination of a long line | into this country without full knowl- 
accepted an , | Senator Borah (Rep.) of to the days of Atilla to find any- property and life, is revolting at | of unspeakable atrocities. It was not | edg. of all the facts. From time to 
ciples of free government. The dis- Idaho. told the-S Mi 6 | thing to compare with this ruthless best. But it remained for the fascist a military maneuver. The city was time the facts will be given. 
tinguished South African soldier | aho, told the senate May “* || destruction of helpless men, women warfare to select out the deadliest 4 jong distance from the battle line. - —- 

and statesman, General Smuts, || (The text of the address is | and children. It is a repudiation of 


speaking to the student body of Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland, sometime ago 
declared, there was less of personal 
liberty among the peoples of the 
world at this time than there was 
two thousand years ago. 


cave man. It is an attempt to How effective are the airplanes Mr. President, I have no choice 
How true this is, I do not know. other lands we can have little found government upon the primi- when throwing bombs and hand  petween comunism and fascism. The Go the “speed way" to Yo- 
But it is certain that the cardina! to say. But their systems tive passions of the horde. erenades into homes? How air-  jatter is supposed to be more re- Seer of Asia hae a 
truths upon which all claim for free should not be permitted to in- planes swooping low like winged — spectable than the former and finds seks Medienel a, 
institutions rests are more univer- troduce themselves into this THE TERROR IN SPAIN monsters can massacre thousands’ gq more ready entree into respectable round-trip fares $256 up 


sally challenged and in greater peril 
at this time than they were when 
Thomas Jefferson wrote into the 
Declaration of Independence “that 
all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty, and 


+ 


+ mantic knife. 


“The Facts Will Be Given” 

“I doubt very much if we are 
fully aware of the insidious, 
subtle effort being constantly 
put forth in this country by 
the advocates of that theory of 


presented herewith.) 

“And,” added the Senator, 
who is one of the nation’s out- 
standing authorities on world 
affairs, “with conditions in 


country without full knowl- 
edge of all the facts. 

“From time to time the facts 
will be given.” 

Accordingly in his next ad- 
dress to the Senate Senator 


They spared neither 
man nor woman.” 


THE LOGIC OF FORCE 


This is the logic of fascism. This 
is the logic of the system which is 
founded upon force. This is not 
courage but cowardice, not govern- 
ment but brute savagery, not war 


civilization. It rejects all the prin- 
ciples and precepts of justice and 
humanity, born of centuries of sac- 
rifices and struggle for the light. 
It is reversion to the savagery of the 


From Ethiopia let us go to Spain. 
Here fascism presents to the wor!d 
its masterpiece. It has hung upon 
the wall of civilization a painting 
that will never come down—never 
fade out of the memories of men. 
So long as men and women may Le 
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with those stories of unspeakable 
barbarity which come down to es 
from the dim pages of Oriental his- 
tory. But those things happened 
long before men had felt tne hu- 
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rostrum: “Let the plow pass over 
her.” This has many times been 
cited as the most revolting instance 
of mass murder in all history. But 
it must now give place to Guernica, 
the ancient Basque capital. 


WARFARE ON HOMES 


Modern warfare, with its improved 


weapons which the ingenuity of man 
has contrived and to show to the 


_ world how thorough and effective 
| these weapons are when used for 


the destruction of women and chil- 
dren. 


of innocent children without en- 
dangering in the slightest the lives 
of the brave assailants! And how 
at the same time they can set a 
non-combatant city on fire and 
leave the streets covered with the 
charred bodies of the slain while the 


—+ 


creed, it points to the subjugation + 


of the wholly weak and disarmed 
Ethiopia, and now doubtless will take 
pride in the successful slaughter of 
women and children throughout 


| Spain. 


No language can describe the 
scene at Guernica,’ and Guernica 
was not a single instance, it was 


The attack had no legitimate mil- 
itary objective. An unarmed, non- 
combatant city was singled out for 
the most revolting instance of mass 
massacre of modern times. It was 
fascist strategy. 


society. But they are both enemies 
of every vital liberty and every right 
and privilege of the average man or 
woman. Both reduce the average 
citizen to a state of political and 
economic serfdom. Both succeed in 
breeding and fostering discontent 


most beyond endurance for greater 
and costlier weapons of destruction. 
These things are in a marked degree 
the fruits of the systems which are 
built upon force and at enmity with 
human liberty. With conditions in 
other lands, we can have little to 
say. But their systems should not 
be permitted to introduce themselves 
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: | interésted in searching out from the manizing effect of centuries of intrepid fascist soldiers escape with- jn all the different nations in the from California ports. your 
the pursuit of Happiness. Borah expects to dwell upon | pages of history outstanding acts Christian civilization. The butch-. out a wound! world. Both have their active propa- TRAVEL AGENT OF = C.. &.. 
And it is equaily certain that this the concentration of wealth |) of cruelty and instances of needless eries of helpless women and chil- Fascism boasts of courage, of the gandists in our own country. ae ie aon 
challenge has been augmented and and upon the concentration of destruction of human life, they will | dren in Spain occurred in the very bravery of its soldiers, boasts how it The world is torn and tortured Sin AONE SEED. 
the peril increased more since the political power in government linger longest and with the greatest morning of the Twentieth Century. makes men of its adherents, and’ with. religious and race persecu- 
World War than during any period horror over the savage story of the Duriag the French revolution the tells other peoples that fascism tions, with a species of brutality, al- 
of like duration in the history of fascist war in Spain. city of Lyons was marked for de makes heroes of the young. And, most without precedent. The peo- 
governments. We have always been familiar struction and Barre cried from the | as evidence of the fulfillment of its ple are being taxed in every land al- 
Arbitrary power has spread and which fascism does not challenge. — | 
democracy has receded: individual There is not a vital principle of free 
liberties have been curtailed and government with which this ruth- 
often abolished in the remorseless creed is not in conflict. It is 
sweep of absolute government un- built, and professes to be built, upon 
til in our own land men seriously ‘he ‘uins of democracy. It 1s | © 
debate the question of whether de- S8rounded in force. It could not 
mocracy is worth saving. survive a fortnight in the atmos- 
phere of free discussion. It meets 
AN ENEMY OF DEMOCRACY ' criticism by sending its critics to 
Some things are transpiring, how- island prisons compared with which 
ever, which ought to convince us  Dante’s Hell has its advantages. 
that democracy is worth saving, that Under its reign individual judg- 
it is worth fighting for, as they ment, individual liberty, are looked 
fought for it of old—not necessarily upon as heresies calling for chains 
on the field of battle, but fighting or the prison ceil. The citizen, with 
the forces which ceaselessly seek to his rights and his privileges, his 
undermine and destroy it in the individual outlook and his aspira- 
very citadel of its greatest triumph tions, is under this system trans- 
here in the United States. formed into a cog, a soulless cog, in 
I doubt very much if we are fully a vast machine called the State. 
aware of the insidious, subtle, ef- 
fort being constantly put forth in WHAT FASCISM DOES 
this country by the advocates of This system which we are now 
that theory of government cailed discussing and which many speak 
“agree It more supporters so highly of in this country can not 
in is country than communism 
and they are much more active and ” tally 
| measured, until it comes in contact 
beer with peoples who do not accept its 
* teachings. We shall now examine 
They work in wholly different some instances of this kind. 
ways and by widely different meth- 
ods from communists. Both are the On Feb. 19 last an assault was 
avowed enemies of democracy, both ™2de on Marshal Graziani, in 
would destroy individual liberty, C%aree of affairs at Addis Ababa 
both would establish in its place ab- 1" Etslopia. Under a government 
ject economic and political serf- ©! 4%, an effort would have been 
dom. There can be no compromise ™4de to find:the offender and pun- 
between democracy and either of ish him under the law. But under 
these systems. a System where there is no law, Burnt 
teachings and objectives of fascism. the procedure. Under a system % tells you if it’s all wool 
The highest authority on the subject whose sole right to exist is fright ) 
on a comparatively recent occasion and force, the procedure is different. 
publicly declared: “Today we bury REPORTS OF TERRORISM 
solemnly all lies of universal dem- ; 
ocratie suffrage”. At the same time Tread from a dispatch in the Lon- 
by the same authority it was said: 40" Times. 
“It is the fundamental duty of fas- The dispatch was under date of 
cism to perfect its armed forces”. March 24th but the incident re- 
We. may quote another saying, Crded was under date of March 3rd. 
indicative of the process by which It reads: “The Italian reprisals in 
fascism holds its-power: “All the op- Addis Ababa after the attempt on 
position papers have been suppres- Marshal Graziani, the Viceroy, were 
sed, all anti-fascists’ organizations Carried out with a savagery almost 
have been dissolved ... opposition %eyond description. For three days 
is necessary, many say, because it 4fter the attempted assassination of 
looks well in picture. We reject this the Marshal every able-bodied Ital- 
argument most emphatically and ian in the place appears to have 
indignantly. Opposition is not nec- een encouraged to slaughter na- 
essary for the proper working of a_ tives. 
healthy political regime. Opposition “With rifles, pistols, bombs, knives, 
is stupid.” and clubs served out for the occa- 
PHILOSOPHY OF FASCISM Sion, gangs of blackshirts and work- 
A further statement sums up the ae ae ee the native quar~ 
whole philosophy, so far as we are 
concerned in this country. a sum- with 
mation which the advocates of fas- trol, fired the flim he sos as 
an COUDLTY and shot down tried to 
nize. No one can be a loyal Ameri- escane 
can citizen who advocates or be- — 
Neves in fascism. “Immediately after the bomb was 
“Democracy is worse than a fail- thrown at Marshal Graziani Italian 
ure. Fascisimo is not afraid to de- 
clare itself illiberal, or anti-liberal. iy Abyssinian within the circle was 
It has always passed, and if neces- — Other troops were sent to 
Sary will again pass, without the 
Slightest hesitation over the body 
more or less decomposed of the-God- 
dess of Liberty”. Again, “All to the shot. 
State, nothing against the State. Then the Italian militiamen and 
nothing outside the State”. workmen were called up, served with 
I quote these statements of the 
iked with the natives. The num- 
principles of fascism, not because I ber of victims in this massed 
am interested in the theory and sjaughter is said to be about 6,000.” 
practices of governments in other 
coultries, but because I am inter- wander date of March 24th, the 
ested in the doctrine which would be Manchester Guardtan published a 
inculeated by some into this coun- dispatch declaring: 
try. I quote them that we may see “Every Abyssinian was shot on 
how they fit into our theory of life ‘“'8ht. Thousands of native houses 
and government. I quote them to Wé&re set on fire, and, as the inhab- 
illustrate the theories which re- ‘ants tried to flee, they were shot 
spectable Americans must have in clubbed to death. No discrimina- 
mind when they say that fascism 0" Was made between men and 
might be a good thing in the United | women . PROGRESS calling for close to a hundred million dollars—set aside for plant modernization 
States. I quote them to illustrate ‘In another dispatch in the Times lice 
where we are drifting when we | it was said: and new tools, dies and machinery — distinguishes the new General Motors cars offered 
waver in our fight for democratic “Six thousand Abyssinians were for 1937. Each of these cars has its own individuality —but-all are strikingly representa- 
principles. killed with flame throwers, grenades, 
There is no tenet of democracy | machine guns, and the flashing ro- tive of General Motors value—and all offer these outstanding GM features listed here. 


| 
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+ 1S WAGNER ACT FAIR? THE CASE FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE + 


By J. WARREN MADDEN, 


‘hairman, National Labor Relations | 


Board. 


BRIEF review of the history of 

the law’s attitude toward labor 
unions shows that until about 100 
years ago all attempts by workmen 
to act in concert to increase their 
bargaining strength was regarded 
by the law as a conspiracy in Te- 
straint of trade, and as criminally 
punishable. 

Beginning about a century ago, 
American courts began to hold that 
workmen had the right to organize. 
But they also held that employers 
had the right to nullify this right 
of the workmen by the discharge 
of their leaders and by other forms 
of discriminatory action which 
would make the ordinary workman 
and his family fearful of the eco- 
nomic consequences of joining a 
union. 

When the employer took this at- 
titude, organization was, to a large 
extent, carried on underground and 
emerged only when the union felt 
strong enough to stage a strike and 
thus prove its power to the em- 
ployer. 

These conflicting rights, both 
sanctioned by the law, were almost 
perfectly calculated to produce the 
maximum of industrial strife, and 
a large proportion of the industrial 
strife was in fact the result of the 
refusal by employers to respect the 
right of their employees to organize. 
This is proved not only by the rec- 
ords of the actual causes of the 
strikes that did occur, but also by 


J. WARREN MADDEN 


stitutional as In viotation of funda- 
mental rights. 

The extent to which their emo- 
tions overwhelmed their judgment 
was proved by the fact that the 


Supreme Court of the United States, 


unanimously decided that 58 law- 
yers could be, and were, unimously 
wrong. Great business associations 
and newspapers of wide influence 
attacked both the legality and the 
morality of this mild governmental 
experiment. 

In spite of this open and in- 
fluential incitation to violation 
which produced in the minds of 
many employers the feeling that 
obedience of this law would amount 
to disloyalty to their class, the law 


tical form and providing means for 
their enforcement. 

For example, it is said that the 
law is one-sided because it forbids 
only coercion by employers and does 
not forbid coercion by employees 
upon each other. 

For violations of law in labor 
disputes, employees, under existing 
law, have suffered imprisonment 
and paid fines in tens of thousands 
of cases. Assault and battery, sim- 
ple assauit, violation of injunctions, 
inciting to riot, riot, unlawful as- 
sembly, disorderly conduct, loitering, 
vagrancy, unlawful distribution of 
literature, littering the streets, and 
obstructing traffic, are some of the 
offenses for which strikers and labor 
agitators are commonly summarily 
fined and jailed. 

It is seriously contended that 
when, over against all these legal 
weapons which are aimed at em- 
ployees, there is placed the one 
remedy of a cease and desist order 
against an employer who violates 
the law, the scales of the law are 
loaded against the employer? 


NOT A LOCAL PROBLEM 
But, it may be said, all these laws 
for the violation of which employees 


are punished are state laws and city 


ordinances, while the only 
against the employer is a federal 
law. It is suggested that the po- 
licing of labor disputes should be 
made a federal responsibility and 
that all these state laws and city 
ordinances should be displaced, and 
the city police, county sheriffs, and 
state constabulary should’ keep 
hands off and be replaced or dupli- 


cated by a newly created federal 
army ol policemen, with federal 
police courts available close by, 


wherever there is, or may be, labor 
trouble? 

Or is Suggested that an em- 
ployee who has coerced a fellow 
employee should be treated by this 
amended Jaw in the same consider- 
ate manner in which employers are 
treated by the law as it is now writ- 
ten and applied? 


That would mean that if a striker 


was charged with shouting “scab” 
at a non-striking worker with co- 
ercive effect, and the matter was 
brought to the attention of the 
Board's agent, after investigation 
he would serve a complaint upon 
the striker, with a notice that after 
not less than five days he should 
appear at a hearing. If, at the hear- 


ing, he was found guilty as charged, 


Jaw 4 the Board would order him to “cease 


and desist” 
or other 
workers. 
If he still persisted the Board 
would file a petition in a Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the United 
States, with a record of the testi- 
mony taken in the Board's hearing, 
and if that high court after argu- 
ment and deliberation should de- 
cide that the Board’s findings were 
Supported by evidence, it would is- 
's decree that the striker cease 
and desist from shouting such epi- 
Only if he persisted in the 
offense after the court’s order would 
he be punished. 


PURPOSE IS PREVENTIVE 

I gravely doubt whether that de- 
liberate and polite procedure would 
satisfy the proponents of this 
amendment. On the other hand, 
would proponents of this amend- 
ment expect to provide summary 
Criminal punishment for employe 
offenders, leaving employers to en- 
joy the old, deliberate, considerate 
“cease and desist” procedure? 


“seab” 
non-striking 


from shouting 
epithet at 


LS, 


The purpose of the National Labor 


Relations Act is preventive. Its aim 
is to avoid a considerable number 
of labor disturbances by removing 


their causes. It is not intended to 
send a vast army of Federal em- 
ployes over the country picking up 
the pieces of broken labor relations. 

One strike which has occurred 
within the last three months and 
which apparently was caused solely 


by a violation of this law is ree 
ported to have produced an eco- 
nomic loss equal to the cost of the 
administration of this law for 100 
years on the scale on which it was 
then being administered. Here, as 
everywhere, prevention, if it can be 
achieved, is preferable to attempted 
cure, 

(Excerpts from an address before 
the General Council of the National 
League of Women Voters in Wash- 
ington, May 5.) 
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-has even during the period of legal 
uncertainty produced many hun- 
dreds of adjustments of labor dis- 
putes. 

In the period of less than a month 
since the validity of the law was 
placed beyond question by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, the 
experience has been even more 
promising. There is a real prospect 
that to a considerable degree the 
nopes. of the sponsors of this law 
may be realized. 


iS THE LAW ONE-SIDED? 
There are a number of current 
suggestions for the amendment of 


the fact that in those industries 
in which this right of employees 
was respected, strikes were rare. 


WHAT THE ACT PROVIDES 

There seemed then to be an op- 
portunity for government to inter- 
vene with considerable promise of 
improving a bad industrial condi- 
tion. The Federal Congress, after 
some preliminary trials during the 
.period of the war, and in the rail- 
road industry. enacted, the National 
Labor Relations Act in 1935. 

Its purpose was to require em- 
ployers to respect the right of em- 
ployees to organize in those indus- 
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tries which fell within the scope of the Act. Most of these are in very 
the federal power to protect inter- general form, leaving to Congress 
state commerce. the task of putting them in prac- 


The statute was very mild in its 
approach. It provided for no fines 
or jail sentences for violators. If 
after a hearing by the Board, ap- 
proved after review by a Circuit 
Court of Appeals, an employer is 
found to have violated the rights 
of his employees, the penalty is 
that he should not do it any more. 
If he has discharged an employee 
and deprived him and his family 
of a living, he may be ordered to 
restore him to his job and to pay 
him back pay for the time he has 
lost. 

By no stretch of the imagination 
can this law be regarded as punitive 
or vindictive in its approach. 


INITIAL OPPOSITION 

Yet this mild law by which the 
Congress sought to improve an ob- 
viously bad condition was immed- 
lately subjected to an almost fan- 
atical opposition. A self-appointed 
committee of 58 lawyers, some of 
them of great prominence, pub- 
lished an evangelical document in 
which they unanimously pronounced “If payment is enclosed you receive four 
the law to be completely uncon- | °*t?@ issues FREE. 
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JUST WHAT 


Scores of Authorities Without Restrictions 


Delegated to Chief Executive by Congress 


The President's authority to 
allocate billions of dollars. 
Scores of “blank checks” 
tendered by Congress. 
Spending for relief ‘“with- 
out strings.” 


NTO the mail box of the news 
desk of The United States News 
plumped an innocent enough look- 
ing letter asking a few simple ques- 
tions about the powers of the Presi- 
dent. 

“This shouldn’t be so hard to 
answer,” remarked the news editor, 
calling a reporter to the desk, 
“while you're about it, get a list of 
some of the principal powers of the 
President so we'll have it to ans- 
wer any other queries.” 


SEARCH AND RESEARCH 

But the casual task turned out not 
to be so casual after all. A call at 
the White House developed that no 
list was available there. From one 
end of the Capital to another 
tramped the reporter. Before he had 
finished he and his colleagues had 
queried either by telephone or in 
person an even bakers’ dozen gov- 
ernmental agencies and govern- 
mental researchers. Nobody had a 
complete list of the President's pow- 
ers and everybody seemed pretty 
much agreed that to compile such a 
list would be a tremendous job. 

“Tt would take a lawyer three 
years to list all the powers granted 
the President either by Congress, 


the Constitution or through execu- 


' ment. 


LIST of the broad discre- 

tionary powers conferred 
on the President and his exec- 
utive assistants by Acts of 
Congress since 1933 and in 
prior years is given on this 
page. 

Since most of these powers 
authorize the President or his 
subordinates to determine poli- 
cies and to issue executive or- 
ders to enforce such policies, 
they involve a partial delega- 
tion of legislative power. 

Next week a list of the man- 
datory powers of the Presi- 
dent, which have been granted 
since 1933, will be presented. 


tive orders, and do it accurately,” 
remarked one Government legal 
expert. 

“How long would it take to list 
the powers granted by Congress 
since 1933?” asked the reporter. 

“A man might do it in a week or 
two if he worked fast,” replied the 
official. 


PROBLEM OF COORDINATION 
His answer was extremely conserv- 
ative according to the answers to 
this question given by others, equally 
capable of judging the problem. 
Other estimates as to the time need- 
ed to do the job ranged from a 
month for one man to three months 
for a staff. The main difficulty, it 
was agreed, would be in coordinating 
the various laws and determining 
what powers had been superseded 
and what redelegation of powers had 


+ of all Presidential powers granted 
since the beginning of the Govern- | 
He said such a job probably | 
_ would take a staff of 10 at least 
| three months, | 
' one researcher could compile in one | 


In his opinion, if 


month all the grants of power which 
have been made since 1933 he would 
be doing exceptionally well; in fact, 
so well that he would offer him a 
job immediately. 


GENERAL—YES; SPECIFIC—NO 


At one of the agencies a man who | 


is a close adviser of the President 
said that it is Known in general 
what powers the President has but 


there never has been any need to | 


compile a list. 

“Just how does the President de- 
termine what he can do?” the. re- 
porter asked an important official 
at another agency. 

“The President is interested only 


in finding out his right to do what ' 
he wishes to do,” this official replied. | 
“He has no reason to find out how | 


much he can do.” 


“When he has a job to do,” he | 


continued, “he has someone sit 


down and look up the law to see | 


if he has the power to do the task.” 

Dr. Laurence F. Schmeckebier, 
who has done a great deai of re- 
search for Brookings Institution on 
governmental organization, said 
that he has long wanted to compile 
a list of presidential powers con- 
ferred since 1933 but had never 
found time. 


“Nobody in the Government,” he | 


Said, “has ever compiled a list of 
either presidential powers or of the 
limitations or powers of the depart- 
ments. 

“Whenever there is a_ specific 
thing to be done the expert in that 


field is consulted. He generally is | 
able to cite the law quickly on any | 


particular situation.” 


BY TRIAL AND ERROR 

Dr. Schmeckebier went on to point 
out that this trial and error system 
of running governmental agencies 
frequently is costly. 

“Often when the executive in 
charge is inexperienced with the 
routine in his own office,” he com- 
mented, “and goes ahead on some- 
what the same grounds he followed 
as an executive in business organ- 
izations—that he can do anything 


not regulated by law—he runs into 


trouble.” 

Sometimes, it was pointed out, ex- 
ecutives in high positions in the 
Government have been known to 
commit themselves to a certain line 
of action only to find later that it 
was prohibited by some minor 
Statute. 

Congress has set up many specific 
regulations for the expenditure of 
appropriations, as, for example, 
rules regulating the types of auto- 
mobiles which may be bought. In 
Cases where new executives enter 
the Government service they some- 
times proceed on a trial and error 
basis in handling the appropriations 
only to find that their lack of ex- 
perience has caused them to make 
purchases which are disallowed by 
the Comptroller General. 

But, without any adequate listing 
of their powers, the new executives 


ARE THE POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT? + + 


— 


Discretionary Powers Granted the President 
And Executive Aides Since March 4, 1933 


CTS of Congress since March 4, 

1933, giving discretionary au- 

thority to the President and other 
officers of the executive branch: 


Money and Finance 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 


require individuals to pay gold and gold cer- — 


tificates into the Treasury in exchange for 
an equivalent amount of other lawful money. 
Secretary of the Treasury, with the ap- 
proval of the President, is authorized to regu- 
late acquisition and transportation of gold. 
Secretary of the Treasury and President 
authorized to regulate transactions in silver, 
and require delivery of silver to the mints. 
President is authorized to direct the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to conduct open market 


operations in United States obligations and. 


to issue United States notes (not exceeding 
$3,000,000,000) to meet maturing Federal ob- 
ligations. 

President is authorized to change the 
weight of the dollar, reducing it not more 
than 50 per cent. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission, 
members of which are appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the consent of the Senate, is di- 
rected to exempt from terms of Public Utility 
Act utility holding companies which derive 
a material part of their incomes from intra- 
state business, “unless and except in so far as 
it finds the exemption detrimental to the 
public interest or the interest of investors or 
consumers.” 

The Securities Act of 1933 authorizes the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, the 
members of which are appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the consent of the Senate, 
to regulate registration statements, 

To facilitate withdrawal of RFC credit, 
the President is empowered to authorize the 
RFC directors to suspend RFC “lending au- 
thority for such times as he may deem ad- 
visible” to any class of borrowers for whom it 
is determined that sufficient credit is avail- 
able from private sources. 


New Agencies 


Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 authorizes 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, the 
members of which are appointed by the Presi- 


dent with the consent of the Senate, to pre-— 


scribe rules and regulations for the organ- 
ization, incorporation, examination, reorgan- 
ization, consolidation, liquidation, of Federal 
savings and loan associations. 

The Federal Communications Commission, 
the members of which'are appointed by the 
President with the consent of the Senate, is 
authorized to classify and determine the loca- 
tions of radio stations, assign frequency 


bands, regulate transmitting apparatus, pre- 
vent interference, establish zones, regulate 
chain broadcasting and so forth. 

President is authorized to create a Federal 
Housing Administration which shall have the 
power to insure dwelling mortgages issued ac- 
cording to its regulations and to insure lend- 
ing agencies against loss on such mortgages 
and to establish mortgage associations. 


Foreign Relations 


President is authorized to negotiate trade © 


agreements modifying customs restrictions 
and reducing tariff rates up to 50 per cent. 

The “Trading with the Enemy Act”, as 
amended, authorizes the President to exercise 
during any period of national emergency the 
powers he formerly could exercise during 
time of war. 

President is authorized to restrict inter- 
state and foreign shipment of petroleum and 
its products. 

Sale of arms or munitions could be prohib- 
ited to countries which were engaged in 


armed conflict in the Chaco, effective upon a | 


finding by the President that such prohibi- 
tion, “‘may contribute to the reestablishment 
of peace” and upon proclamation to that ef- 
fect. 

President is authorized to suspend opera- 
tion of the Carriage of Goods by Sea Act of 
April 16, 1936, upon a certification by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce that foreign trade of the 
United States is being prejudiced by its en- 
forcement. 

President is authorized to proclaim that a 
state of war exists between two or more for- 


eign powers and to prohibit exports to such 


powers of war materials—which he is given 
power to enumerate. 


Agriculture 


Section 32 of the Act of Aug. 24, 1935, au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to de- 
termine the manner of expending the separate 
fund (fund equal to 30 per cent of customs re- 
ceipts for the preceding calendar year) to en- 
courage the exportation of agricultural prod- 
ucts by the payment of benefits. 

The Secretary of Agriculture may make 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the Act of March 4, 1923, entitled “An Act 


to prohibit the shipment of filled milk in in-- 


terstate or foreign commerce.” 


Relief 


The President is authorized to construct 
public works for unemployment relief. 

The President is given power under the 
1937 Crop Production Loan Act to certify 
any “distressed emergency area” whereupon 
the governor of the State may make loans 
without regard to restrictions of the Act as 
to amount or maturities of loans. 


Discretionary Powers Held by the President 
In Laws Enacted Before March, 1933 


ROAD discretionary powers con- 
ferred on the President and 
other executive officials by Acts of 
Congress passed before March, 
1933: 


Foreign Relations 


President is authorized to suspend citizen- 
ship requirement for officers of vessels of the 
United States, and require inspection of cer- 
tain foreign-built vessels. 

President is authorized to establish and 
make regulations for defensive sea areas. 


importation of milk and cream, and to make 
regulations for inspection of dairies. 

Secretary of Agriculture is directed to 
make hunting regulations for protection of 
migratory birds. 

Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
permit and regulate importation of eggs of 
game birds for propagation. 

Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
restrict importation of plants to prevent en- 
try of plant diseases and insect pests. 


General Activities 


Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
make, subject to approval of the President, 


| 


Received Permission to Spend Eight Times 


~ As Much As All Thirty Other Presidents 


|  ealy $1,439,000,000 to be spent at the + 
} discretion of the President. 
_ trast, the Deficiency Appropriation 


In con- 


Act of last June alone appropriated 
$1,733,000,000 to’ be spent at the 
President’s discretion. 

During the four years of the Civil 
War a total of only $12,000,000 was 


- appropriated to be spent at the dis- 


Act, May 12, 


cretion of the President. 
Examples of this type of legisla- 
tion include: 


Additional Relief Appropriation 


| Act of Feb. 15, 1934—$950,000,000. 


Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1934—$1,424,675,000. 

Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1935—$4,880,000,000. 

Emergency Relief Act of 1936~— 
$1,425,000,000. 


BROAD RELIEF AUTHORITY 
The Act setting up the CCC was 
the first passed by the present Ad- 


ministration to relieve the unem- | 
ployment situation. Under this Act , 


given broad © 
| power in this field is in the neutral- 


the President was 
power to put unemployed persons to 
work on reforestation, flood control, 
soil erosion and similar projects. 
The Federal Emergency Relief 


ulations prescribed by the President, 
to assume control in any State 


where in his judgment more effec- | ti 
tive and efficient cooperation be- 
tween State and Federal authorities | 


It also provided | invalidating the AAA and the NIRA 


that “at the request of the Presi- — 


could be secured. 


dent, the Administration shall make 
such further investigations and 
Studies as the President may deem 
necessary in dealing with problems 
of unemployment relief.” 

Title II of the National Recovery 


Act empowered the President to set 


up the Public Works Administra- 


tion. Under the President’s direc- 


| tion the Administration was au- 
| thorized to prepare a comprehensive 


program of public works. 
“Wtih a view to increasing em- 
ployment quickly” the President is 


authorized and empowered to cre- | 


ate agencies to finance a public 


works construction program, and | 


under such regulations as he shall 
prescribe he may make grants to 
States, municipalities or other pub- 
lic bodies. 

Under the Title setting up the 
PWA the President “in his discre- 


tion, and under such terms as he | 


may prescribe, may extend any of 


the benefits of this Title to any | 


State, county or municipality not- 


withstanding any constitutional or | 
_ legal restriction or limitation on the 


right or power of such State, coun- 
ty, or municipality to borrow money 
or incur indebtedness.” 

The President was authorized un- 
der the NRA to spend $25,000,000 
for making loans and otherwise aid- 
ing the purchase of subsistence 
homesteads. In enforcing provi- 
sions of Title II the President is au- 
thorized to prescribe such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to 


| carry out the purposes of this Title, 


violation being punishable by fine 
or imprisonment. 

In the Emergency Relief Act of 
1935, which provides funds for use 


1933, authorized the . 


Administration of Relief, under reg- | 
_ unlawful to export arms, or other 


' implements of war. 


the President has been empowered 
to create many new agencies. Thus, 
under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act he set up the National 
Emergency Council, the Federal Al- 
cohol Control Administration, the 
National Labor Board, the Central 
Statistical Board and a number of 
other new agencies. 


POWER OVER TRADE 
WPA, the National Youth Admin- 
istration and the National Resources 


_ Committee are among the agencies 
_ created under the 1935 Relief Act. 


The President has been given es- 
pecially broad and_ discretionary 
powers since 1933 in handling for- 
eign relations of this country. He is 
empowered under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act to enter into 
trade agreements with foreign coun- 
tries without obtaining ratification 
of the Senate, a new departure in 
American policy. 


THE NEUTRALITY LAW 


Another extension of Presidential 


ity law passed recently. By this 
law the President is empowered to 
“find” that a state of war exists be- 
tween two or more foreign nations 
and to proclaim the fact, making it 


He may enu- 
merate the items to be classed as 


Decisions of the Supreme Court 


threw out many authorizations giv- 
ing the President power to regulate 
industry and agriculture and set up 
fair trade practices. 

Under the Communications ‘Act 
of 1934 the President is given war 


| power over communications, having 
the power to employ the armed 


forces of the United States to pre- 
vent obstruction or retardation of 
communications. 

The Emergency Relief Act of 1935 
authorizes the President to acquire 


' by purchase or by the power of 


eminent domain, any real property 
or any interest therein and improve, 
develop, grant, sell, lease or other- 
wise dispose of such property or 
interest. 

Under the Act creating a Central 
Statistical Board, this agency at 
the request of the President or the 
Central Statistical Committee may 
make recommendation with respect 
to any statistical work carried on 
by the Federal Government. 

By the Act of Aug. 5, 1935, the 
President may find that an area on 
the high seas adjacent to but out- 


| Side customs waters is being used 


for smuggling of merchandise or 
persons and may declare such a 
place to be a customs enforcement 
area. 


SOME MINOR DUTIES 

A sample of some of the minor 
duties conferred on the President 
is the Act of Aug. 27, 1935, whereby 
the President becomes the court of 
last resort after decision has been 
made by the Director of Procure- 
ment with reference to space as- 
Signed to a Federal agency, or in 
case a Federal agency disagrees 
with the Director of Procurement 


/ aS to the amount of rent it shall 


Abe | he. regulations governing vessels in ports of the | up to June of this year, the Presi- pay. 

occurred through executive orders. by the costly brevet os Pomeroy | President iS authorized to modify passport United States during emergencies. dent is authorized to determine for | Exportation of tin plate is pro- 
It was agreed, too, that a compila- visa fees in certain cases. Secretary of Commerce is authorized to | each State, the lines of work and | hibited except upon a license 

tion of Presidential powers would | BACK TO THE STATUTES | Tariff establish load lines for vessels. | the rates of wages to be paid to granted by the President “as he 


be of great value. “If you find such 
a list, let me know of it” was one 
remark, typical of many others. 
Some of the officials interviewed 
said they would like very much to 
do the job of compiling the list but 
never had found time. 

One Government expert, a man 
who has had twenty years of expe- 
rience in tracing legal powers of 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, offered the opinion that the 
job of preparing a comprehensive 


President since 1933 would take two 
persons a month. 


NO LIST, NO LIST, NO LIST! 

“Surely the Bureau of the Budget 
would have a list of some sort,” 
said another Government official to 
whom the reporter went for in- 
formation. “They must use some- 
thing of that nature in making up 
the budget.” 

An inquiry developed that no list 
of Presidential powers had been 
compiled by the Budget Bureau. Nei- 
ther was such a list available at the 
Treasury, the Justice Department, 
the Comptroller General’s Office, the 
National Archives or the United 
States Information Service. Nor did 
the clerks of the House and Senate 
Document rooms, the research work- 
ers of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, 
the Congressional committee in 
charge of the compilation of the 
United States Code or Brookings In- 
stitution know where a list of this 
sort could be obtained. 

The head of one governmental 
research division confirmed the es- 
timate of three years for one man 
to compile a thorough enumeration 


And so “at long last” the reporter, 
thoroughly convinced that no one 
in the Government had the infor- 
mation he wanted, together with 
some of his colleagues did, some sit- 
down work of his own with the huge 


| volumes of the United States Statutes 


as company. The task of compiling 
a list of the powers of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, a man whom it is gen- 


erally agreed has received the larg- | 
est delegation of power Congress | 


_ €ver gave in peace time, was begun. 
list of all powers conferred on the | 


The first act conferring broad 
powers on the President, the Emer- 


_ gency Banking Act, was passed with 
_ record-breaking speed for legislation 


of such importance. It was read to 
the House and Senate, debated and 
voted on by both Houses and signed 
by the President within five hours. 
Following the Banking Act there 
came the AAA, TVA and the NRA 
in quick succession. Later, other 
acts added to the growing delega- 
tion of power to the President. 


PHRASING OF ACTS 

Acts granting the President broad 
powers contain numerous phrases 
such as the President may “in his 
discretion,” “may prescribe,” “with 
the approval of,” “whenever the 
President deems it advisable,” “if it 
shall be determined by,” “subject to 
his discretion,” “if the President 
finds,” “as the President may desig- 
nate,” “in his opinion,” “under the 
direction of,” “finds it necessary,” 
“President shall require,” “as may be 
authorized by,” “as the President 
shall specify,” “as he may deter- 
mine,” “subject to review by,” “the 
President may delegate,” “as he may 
deem necessary,” “as he may deem 
just and equitable.” 


President is authorized to suspend discrim- 
inatory duties on a reciprocal basis. 


Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
make additional quarantine regulations to 
prevent introduction of diseases from abroad. 

Secretary of Treasury is authorized to 
make regulations as to exportation and trans- 
portation of live stock, for prevention of 


, spread of diseases. 


President is authorized to suspend im- 
portation of food articles from countries 
where such articles are dangerously adulter- 
ated. 

President is authorized to exclude imports 
from countries discriminating against im- 
ports from the United States. 

President is authorized to suspend importa- 
tion of animals, when necessary for protec- 
tion against disease. 

Under flexible tariff provisions of the Act 
of June 17, 1930, the President and Tariff 
Commission are authorized to modify tariff 
rates. 


Agriculture 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 


make regulations as to accommodations for 


export cattle and other live stock. Also given 
discretion as to prohibition of importation of 
cattle, meat and other products in case of dis- 
ease or adulteration. 

Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
waive certain requirements of act regulating 


Secretary of War is authorized to make 
regulations for use of navigable waters near 
Army proving grounds. 


Secretary of War is authorized to regulate 


discharge of oil into coastal navigable waters. 

Secretary of War is authorized to make reg- 
ulations for use of navigable waters. 

Director of Bureau of Mines is authorized, 
under regulations of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, to limit sale, possession and use of 
platinum, iridium, palladium and their com- 
pounds. 

Secretary of War is authorized to establish 
and make regulations for navigation of an- 
chorage grounds. 

Secretary of War is authorized to make 
regulations for navigation of South and 
Southwest passers of Mississippi River. 

Secretary of War is authorized to regulate 
floating of logs in navigable waters. 

Regulations of Board of Supervising In- 
spectors for prevention of collisions on Great 
Lakes to have force of law. 

Postmaster General directed, subject to 
consent of Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to revise parcel post classification and rates, 
sO as to promote public service or provide ade- 
quate revenue, 


Finance 


Federal Reserve Board is authorized to sus- 
pend reserve requirements of Federal Reserve 
Act and to assume broad regulatory powers 
aver the Federal reserve system. 


skilled, intermediate and unskilled 
labor engaged in such construction. 


IN THE BANKING FIELD 
- Banking was the first field of | 
regulation entered by the Adminis- 
' tration, and the initial regulation | 


was accomplished by the Emergency 


_ Banking Act of 1933 already referred 


to. It prohibited members of the 
Federal Reserve System from trans- 
acting banking business except to 


such extent and subject to such 


regulations as the Secretary of the 


| Treasury should prescribe subject | 
_ to the “approval of the President.” 


| | the AAA the President was given 


One of the most striking examples 
of the delegation of authority to the 
President is the power which he has 
been given over appropriations. In 
all the major emergency appropria- 
tions since 1933 the President is au- | 4, 1933, the Congress gave the Presi- 
dent discretionary spending power 
Over $1,687,112,500. 

In a period of slightly more than 
four years Congress has given the 


thorized to spend or allocate the 

money appropriated 
tion” or “under his direction.” 

a comparison of “blank check” 


“in his discre- 


> 


appropriations, 
voted by Congress to be expended 
“in the discretion of the President” 
since 1789 shows: 

In 143 years, from 1789 to March 


appropriations | President discretionary 


power over $14,385,276,630. 


without restriction almost 


143 years. 


spending 


This means that in less than four 
and one-half years one President 
has been given the power to spend | 
eight 
times as much as 30 Presidents ‘in 


During the entire period of the 
World War Congress appropriated 


sweeping power 


weight of the silver dollar and to 


provide for the unlimited coinage of | 
such gold and silver at the ratio | 


so fixed.” 

Under the Gold Reserve Act of 
1934 the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized with the “dpproval of 
the President to buy gold in any 


amount he deems advantageous to 
| the public interest and a two bil- 


lion dollar “Stabilization Fund” is 
appropriated to be used under the 


exclusive control of the Secretary | 


of the Treasury with the approval 
of the President. 

By the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity Act the President is empowered 
to lease a nitrate plant, remove 


members of the Board of the TVA | 
from office, designate houses for | 
members to occupy, and authorize — 
mercial policy and certain special 
| problems, generally has rigidly de- 
| fined the rights and duties confer- 


transfer to a corporation of real and 
personal property of the United 
States. 

Under the various emergency acts 


| may find necessary to assure in the 


public interest fair 
consideration to all 


and equitable 
producers of 


' this commodity.” 


Another example of the minor 
matters under the President’s ju- 
risdiction is the. provision of a re- 
cent Act whereby no regulation of 
whaling, agreed upon in convention 
with certain foreign countries, shall 
become effective unless approved by 
the President. 


MANDATORY POWERS GRANTED 


Discretionary powers of the Presi- 


' deni listed on this page comprise 
Under the Thomas amendment to | 


most of the laws of this type passed 


' since March, 1933, and a large por- 
“in his discretion | 
by proclamation to fix the weight 
of the gold dollar and to fix the | 


tion ot the laws ot this nature pass- 
ed prior to 1933 which are still in 
force. But the list does not include 
all the discretionary laws as there is 
no satisfactory basis for drawing a 
fixed line between Acts which con- 
fer broad powers of policy determi- 
nation on the President and his sub- 
ordinates and those which merely 
confer the power to make regula- 
tions as to minor details. 

Congress’ extensive delegation of 
power to the President during the 
last four and a half years is the 
first peace time period when such 
extraordinary powers have been 
conferred on a Chief Executive. 
Great delegations of power were 
made in the past only during the 
periods of the Napoleonic Wars, the 
Civil War and the World War. 

The history of legislation up to 
the depression shows that Congress, 
except in matters of foreign com- 


red on the President. 
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Fair sex eligible as “peers” in 
court. Privilege denied in 26 
States. Federal vs. State tax 


ITH Connecticut lifting the ban, 

22 States, Alaska and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, now permit wo- 
men to serve on juries. 

This New England legislature is 
the first in a decade to act favor- 
ably on the subject. 

The Connecticut law, like that 
of nine other States, is compulsory, 
according to the records of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters. 
Women are required to render jury 
service on exactly the same terms 
as men. 

Other State laws permit women to 
serve on juries, but do not compel 
them to do So. 

“The victory came in Connecticut 
after 16 years of activity,” according 
to Mrs. Edith Valet Cook, New 
Haven. Conn., chairman of the 
League of Women Voters’ legal status 
of women department. “In 11 States 
Leagues of Women Voters have been 
working this past year for jury serv- 
ice for women.” 

Activities of the League have in- 


cluded the establishment of jury | 
schools in New Jersey, New York | 


and Connecticut. Legislators have 


been aided in the drafting of bills. | 


Public hearings have been held. | milk prices to farmers in produc- 


Facts concerning jury service have 
been published, broadcast by radio 
and discussed at mass meetings. 


With Connecticut now in line, the | 


League is advancing its campaign 


States: 


corporate 


Genuine 
Hospitality 
in New York 


Located on aristocratic 
Park Avenue, this world 
renowned hotel combines 
luxury with convenience. 


Single Rooms from $5 
Double Rooms from $7 
Suites $10 
Ownership Management 


1. ©. THORNE and 
1. J. ATKINSON 


PARK te S2nd Sts. 
NEW YORK 


"JURY DUTY” FOR WOMEN. 
CONFLICTS IN TAX-TAPPING 


in the States which do not yet spe- 


c.fically permit women to serve on 
juries. In the words of Mrs. Cook: 
“The League of Women Voters is 
working for the mandatory form of 
Service, in the other 26 States, rather 
than the permissive, because it be- 
lieves it is a duty all citizens should 
perform. It is the last legal hurdle 


- 
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* the States, according to Henry W. 


IntheLegislatures: 
EGISLATIVE highlights in the 
State capitols: 
CoLorapo.—Adopted a law to 

tighten restrictions against kid- 

Naping. Senate passed a meas- 

, ure to make junior colleges a 

| part of State school system. 

| Frorrpa.—House approved a 

| bill to banish chain stores from 

' Florida. Also voted to repeal 
the poll tax. 

|  Inurnors. — Senate agreed to 

| House measure extending the 3 

| per cent sales tax to Feb. 1, 1936. 

\| Iowa.—Adjourned. 

| New HAMPSHIRE.—Senate de- 

- feated attempts to raise interest 
on small loans from 2 to 3 per 
cent. House passed a measure 
aimed to end the “alimony 
racket.” Also adopted a milk 

| control bill. 

| New Yorxk.—Senate approved 
a State labor relations act. 

| Assembly repassed with 

amendments the bill to regulate 


ing and marketing areas and re- 


i turned it to the Senate for con- 


currence. Also agreed to a 
| measure setting up a state-wide 
| bargaining agency 
and sent it to the Governor for 
‘| signature. Both Houses passed 
_ and sent to Governor a measure 
_ to impose a 2 per cent tax on the 
zross income of public utility 
corporations other than rail- 
roads. Assembly passed and 
sent to Senate a bii! repealing 
the capital gains and icss pro- 
visions of the State income tax 
law. Unanimously passed bill es- 
tablishing state board of media- 


! | tion, already passed by Senate. 


On10.—Adjourned without pro- 
viding funds to run the State 
government after June 30. 

TENNESSEE.—House tabled res- 
olution calling for ratification of 
Child Labor Amendment. 


which women in many States have 
to take before obtaining equal civil 
“rights.” 

The states which provide jury 
service for women, including Alaska 
and the District of Columbia, to- 
gether with the dates of the laws 
listed as follows in Women Jurors, 
published by the League: 


1923. Michigan ...1915 
Arkansas ....1921 Minnesota ..1921 
California* ..1921 Nevada ..... 1921 


Connecticut .1937 New Jersey..1921 


Delaware ....1923 North Dakota 1921 
Dist. of Col..1927 Ohio ..cece- 1921 
Indiana ..... 1926 Oregon ..... 1921 
1924 Pennsylvania 1921 
1922 Rhode Island 1927 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 1924 Washington .1922 
Maine’* ..... 1916 Wisconsin ..1921 
*Amended in 1921. 
x * 

CONFLICTING TAXATION 

LK of economy and new 


taxes in the nation’s capital is 
reviving an old campaign among 


ONCE YOU LEARN... 
YOU NEVER FORGET 


Next time you make a rye 
highball, make it with rich, 
robust Old Overholt. You'll 
discover you can use less of 


this great straight rye 
without fading its 
character or making the 
flavor thin. Old Over- 
holt is for masculine 
‘tastes — different as day 
and night — once you 


learn you Il never forget. 


“ry 


Toll, executive director of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments. It is an 
attempt to do something about con- 
flicting taxation. 


The results of surveys reported 
by the Public Administration Clear- 


ing House show that the same tax 


base is being tapped by both the 
Federal and State governments on 
an average of 16 times and more in 
each of the 48 States. 


Eight levies are major sources of 
revenue for both the Federal and 
State governments. They are; per- 
sonal income and corporation taxes; 
inheritance and _ estate taxes; 
amusement taxes; tobacco taxes; al- 
holic beverage and gasoline taxes. 

Mr, Toll outlines development in 
the conflicts as follows: 

“During recent years the need for 
revenue in each level of government 
has been so great and the emergency 
sO pressing that taxes have been 
levied with little or no regard for 
conflicts. The Federal government 


| added the undistributed profits tax, 
_ While the number of States impos- 


ing income taxes rose from 28 in 
1935 to 32 in 1937. The number of 
States imposing cigarette and to- 
bacco taxes increased from 15 to 
20, and those imposing chain store 
taxes rose from 15 to 21. Now there 
is talk of the Federal Government’s 
broadening the tax base or levying 
a sales tax.” 


EFFECT OF GIFT TAX 

The Federal gift tax, Mr. Toll de- 
clared, is one example of the “free- 
for-all” policy. He pointed out that 
the gift tax has induced the trans- 
fer of large amounts of property, 
thus reducing estates, and conse- 
quently, estate taxes. Since the 
States do not share in the gift tax, 
but do share with the Federal Gov- 
ernment the proceeds from the 
estate tax, an important source of 


revenue to the States has been con- 


siderably reduced. 
Three proposals looking toward 
the elimination of conflicts between 


_ the Federal and State tax structures 


are being studied by the Interstate 
Comission on Conflicting Taxation. 


They 


field 


levies 
The 


A clear-cut division of the tax 


are: | 
between the States and the | 


Federal Government; 
| The off-setting of State taxes 
| against Federal taxes in duplicated 


collection of duplicating | 


taxes by the Federal Government 
which would allocate to the States 
their shares. 
* * 
COMPULSORY HEALTH SERVICE 
NE of the first employe health 
systems to be operated with the 


aid of a city government is to be 
set up soon in San Francisco. 


The voters of the Bay City re- 
cently approved the establishment of 
a compulsory health service system 
for city and county employes. Un- 
der present plans, those eligible 
would be able to receive the serv- 
ices Of a physician, surgery and 
hospital care, nursing, medicines 
and x-rays, for an_ estimated 
charge of $2 a month. 


| 


Under the plan, all city and 
county workers, except those who 
follow a recognized religious sect 
or organization that depends for 
healing on prayer, and those with 
salaries of more than $4,500 a year 
or who have themselves arranged 
for adequate medical care, will be 
given this health protection withe 


out cost to the taxpayers. 


MOTORS REVEAL SECRET 
BRONZE GASOLENE THE 


EXPERTS CALL NEW “MOTOR-MATCHED” KOOLMOTOR BIGGEST ADVANCE OF YEAR! 


—Most modern Gasolene on market 
gives these 6 Power Proved features 


Where’s the best placeto find 
out about a gasolene? Isn’t it 
rightin the engines that useit? 

So for 4 years we’ve made 
one of the greatest tests in 


that gives you these 6 Power 
Proved features: 


1 Split-second Starting, any- 
where, anytime. 
2 Lightning Pick-up, with plenty 


>. 


to spare. 
automotive history...,a test 3 Pike's-Peak-in-High Iwil- 
on more than ONE MILLION _ climbing. 
RUNNING MOTORS... by a 4 Full Firing—less waste on stop- 
new mechanical marvel — 5 More Miles—you stop for gas 
the Cities Service Power less often. | 
Prover! And what a world 6 6-point Balance—it does cvery- 
of facts it revealed. The ree 


sult is the new Bronze Kool- 
motor, the motor-matched anew friend of Koolmotor 
gasolene...a 6-point blend, tomorrow. 


RADIO CONCERTS . ... every Friday at 8 P. M.(E.D.S.T.) 
WEAF and 43 associated N. B. C. stations 


CITIES SERVICE OILS AND GASOLENES 


KOOLMOTO 


Fill up today, and you'll be 


POWER PROVER, used by Cities Service on more than a million cars, ranging 
from 1917 Fords to 1937 Rolls-Royces, gives experts a surprise when it shows 
hidden performance secrets of running motors. 


>; 


F you know a leader when you meet one, 
you'll see the moment you try this sparkling 
Buick why it’s called the out-in-front car of 


the year. 


You'll go for the way it goes for you —serene, 
steady, gallant as the figurehead on a buoyant 
ship — you’re in for a thrill every time you put 


it into action. 


You handle a wheel that turns as easy as the 
pages of a book. You press the treadle —and 
sink inches deep back in the soft cushions with 
the swoop of its take-off. 


You click off miles by the score, the hundred 
—and no matter how far you range or what 
gait you travel, you can’t get a whine out 

of that softly whispering engine! 


The answer is you've got a car that 
was born to go places the way you want 
to go — smoother, safer, 
steadier than any car | 


you’ve known. 


Power in this flashing Buick © 
is the power of eight straight ~* 
valve-in-head cylinders. Its gait is © 
the level gait of a car built close to 
earth with enough bulk to hold it there. 
Its maneuverability is the quick mobility ¥ 


of a charger. 


Yet the crowning touch of its creators was 
none of these but the figures they succeeded 


YOUR MONEY GOES FARTHER IN A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 


NO OTHER CAR IN 
THE WORLD HAS 
ALL THESE FEATURES 


VALVE-IN-HEAD 
STRAIGHT-EIGHT ENGINE 


ANOLITE PISTONS 

% AEROBAT CARBURETOR 
te SEALED CHASSIS 

te TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE 


UNISTEEL BODY 
BY FISHER 


TIPTOE HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES 


in writing on its price tag. The hard+to-realize 
fact is that this great straight eight can be bought 
for less than some of today’s sixes! 


There’s just one way to get the true picture of 
Buick’s standout value, and that’s to drive it 
yourself. See your authorized Buick dealer soon 
and get your order in, and you’! enjoy a summer 
like you’ve dreamed of! 


wk KNEE-ACTION COMFORT 
AND SAFETY 


“HIGH OUTPUT” 
GENERATOR 


JUMBO LUGGAGE 
COMPARTMENTS 


DOUBLE STABILIZATION 
ve SAFETY GLASS 


“a 


LOWEST PRICE EVER 
ON A BUICK 4-DOOR SEDAN! 
GENERAL MOTORS TERMS TO SUIT YOUR LIKING 


SEE YOUR NEAREST BUICK DEALER 
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the Worcester Evening Gazette 


Doctor Is Out 


Cartoonist Carlisle 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Payments of War Debts 
2 Gold and Its Price 
3. Rail Labor Mediation 


TO COMMENTING newspaper favors the proposal 

of Serator Lewis (Dem), of Illinois, that pay- 
ment of war debts should be made in foodstuffs, 
clothing and other supplies. A few editors, however, 
believe that this country should either scale down 
the amounts due, or make new terms of payment. 

It is argued the plan would do great harm to 
_ domestic producers: it is further said that the war 
debt problem could have been solved long ago had 
debtor nations been allowed to pay in goods. 

It is believed by some of the more favorably in- 
clined papers that if the debts were scaled down 
Great Britain and France. at Jeast. would be glad 
to talk business and that it Would be greatly to 
the advantage of the United States to do so. 


Uncle Sam's Gold Hoard 


MERICA’S oversupply of gold considered in con- 
<& nection with efforts to lower the price of the 
metal, and the effect.on prices of securities, has 
created a spirited debate as to the future gold 
policy. Efforts to return to the old value of the 
dollar are commended by 54 per cent of commenting 
newspapers, while 46 per cent argue that such ac- 
tion is impossible without agreement among the 
leading nations. 

Another period of concern over a Managed cur- 
rency is forecast by some and@ it is declared that 


Cartoonist Ca? 


Isn't It Time To Bail Out, Mr. President? 


mack in the Chattanooga Times 


there is uneasiness about the question whether the 
price of gold is to remain fixed and as to what 
effect a change would have. 

In view of the agreement 
monetary equilibrium 


for maintenance of 
reached with France and 
Great Britain last September, it is considered un- 
likely that any change in the monetary unit would 
be made by Washington in advance of consultation 
with Paris and London. Any increase in the gold 
content of the dollar would operate to reduce the 
value of the gold reserves in the United States. 
which on May 4 stood at the unprecedented total 
of $11,836,000.000. At the old statutory gold price of 
$20.67 an ounce, these reserves would be worth only 
about $6,990,232.000. 


Rail Labor Mediation 


CTION under the Railroad Labor Act, in the case 
of threatened walkout of 25.000 railway clerks 
and freight handlers in New York. is said by all 


commenting newspapers to have demonstrated the 
value of the law. 


It is found that the chief issue was a disagree- 
ment between rival unions as to jurisdiction over 
the freight handlers, and as this is described by the 
press as the most difficult of labor situations, the 
law is felt to have proved its usefulness. 

A feature of the provisions of settlement is that 
time is provided for public opinion to be formed on 
the controversy, thus making it difficult for either 


side to refuse to accept the mediation that is pro- 
vided. 


It is argued that elsewhere than in the railroad 
sphere the friction between the two rival unions 
would have led to a strike, with great inconvenience 
to the public, because of the nature of railroad 
conditions in the nation’s largest city. 


THE ANTI-TRUST CAMPAIGN: THE TWO VIEWPOINTS 


« 


plans to strengthen the 
anti-trust laws as a check on possible mo- 
nopoly impress 27 per cent of commenting news- 
papers as harmonious with platform pledges of 
both major political parties and as likely to 
produce desired results. 

To 73 per cent such action is inconsistent 
with past and present purposes of the Admin- 
istration. These editors argue that under leg- 
islation such as the former NRA and the Guffey 
Coal Act, the Government has given direct aid 
to monopoly and to price fixing, the antithesis 
of free competition. 

Newspaper commentators are evenly divided 
on the President's warning to Federal employes 
to avoid speculation in stocks. Dangers of spec- 
ulation are pointed out on the one side while 
the other concludes that market activities of 
those to whom the order was issued can have 
little effect on high price levels, the objective of 
attack in the present Government campaign. 


“The reason big busi- 


FECT ness welcomed the NRA,” 
AND THEIR EFFE states the Roanoke (Va.) 


ON COMPETITION World-News (Dem.), 


“was that it provided practical suspension of the 
anti-trust laws.... The fact that in some indus- 
tries, the larger interests used the NRA to 
squeeze competitors contributed to its unpopu- 
larity long before the Supreme Court by unani- 
mous vote, threw it out.” 

Referring to a former campaign against mo- 
nopoly, the Hartford Times (Dem.) declares: 

“The principle of competition was sustained. 
It does not seem, however, that prices are vastly 
different now. ... 

“There should be no such thing as a private 
monopoly of commercial production, other than 
as may be reasonably assured by patent and 
trade-mark laws.” 

“We have from Washington,” remarks the 
Newport News (Va.) Daily Press (Ind.), ‘“ob- 
vious tendencies in two directions at once— 
something that could hardly continue. The pic- 
ture of a drive against monopolies and a free 
play of trade does not fit with the proposal to 
pack the Supreme Court, which points to a new 
version of NRA,” 

“Moving in one direction,” 


THE NRA THEORIES 


says the Akron 


LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


for Scripps-Howard 


Curtoonist Talburt Neu 


All Quiet Along the Potomac! 


spa pers 


Beacon Journal, “the New Deal has sponsored 
price-fixing schemes which propel prices up- 
ward, but now tells the public that new and 
more stringent anti-trust measures are needed.” 

“The Guffey Coal Act,” maintains the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) “as an effort at 
industrial control, goes against American tradi- 
tion except for businesses of semi-public and es- 
sentially monopolistic nature, like the public 
utilities. Its advocates justify it on the ground 
of the parlous state of a sick industry. Like 
all price fixing measures, it must expect the 
constant counter working of forces tending to 
free competition. There is also to be expected 
consumer resistance which may narrow the mar- 
ket.” 


“The anti-monopoly 


drive represents a dou- 
STYLED A DOUBLE ble reversal of policy by 


POLICY REVERSION the President,” charges 


the Youngstown Vindicator {Dem.) “Changed 
circumstances afford a good reason for the 
change in price policy. Prices were too low 
three years ago and there was need of raising 
them—though the wisdom of the scarcity and 
monopoly methods of lifting them may be ques- 
tioned. 

“Now there is danger that prices will go too 
high, and Mr. Roosevelt properly seeks to check 


PROPOSED ACTION 


the trend which formerly he supported. ... 

“With a campaign against monopolies there 
can be no quarrel, but the greatest factor in the 
high price problem continues to be the unbal- 
anced government budget, which daily pushes 
prices upward. Yet action on the budget is 
postponed to next year.” 

“In all probability,” advises the Minneapolis 
Tribune (Ind.), “what is wanting is consistency 
of purpose in the attempts of the Administra- 
tion to order our economic destiny as a nation.” 

“Senator Borah cannot agree with Attorney 
General Cummings,” says the Kansas City Star 
(Ind.), “that the anti-trust laws are weak and 
must be revised before effective action against 
monopolies is possible. The Idaho Senator does 
not contend that the laws are perfect, but he be- 
lieves that the principal thing needed is en- 
forcement of the laws.” 

“The legalized trust called for in the soft- 
coal control act,” according to the Indianapolis 
News (Rep.), “is a contribution, both directly 
and by implication, to price inflation. ... The 
long-continued reckless waste of public funds 
sets an example of improvidence that arouses 
dreams of easy money”. 


“The warning against 
stock speculation, “thinks 
TIMELY AND PROPER imercial-News, “is timely. 


It is a way of trying to get something for noth- 
ing, that usually results in loss. The prudent 
investor considers earning power. The true 
speculator is intent only upon selling again at a 
higher price. In a wave of speculation real 
values may be forgotten altogether, with sad 


BAN ON SPECULATION 


‘effects when the bubble bursts. 


“Monopolies and price-fixing arrangements, 
which interfere with the free market and proper 
relation of selling prices to cost of production, 
should also be checked, so far as possible.” 

“From the Government’s point of view,” 
states the Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune, “it is 
hard to get full value in work from an employe 
whose chief interests is in stock or commodity 
speculation and whose job is only a sideline to 
him. There is also the inside knowledge that 
many government employes might acquire in 
the course of their official duties. For them to 
be allowed to turn this into personal profits on 
the stock market would be an exceedingly un- 
wholesome thing.” “ 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES. NEWS 


eeRESSION 


' Cnaherlain for King Features Syndicate, Inc. 


Shut Off That Water—It‘s Raining! 


Carioon 


Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. Economy in Congress 


2. Neutrality Legislation 
3. The Van Sweringen Sale 


MPOUNDING of 15 per cent of Federal appro- 
priations, with discretion given the Presi- 


dent to allot any of such amounts, has the indorse- 


ment of 18 per cent of commenting newspapers, 
but 82 per cent deem it an unwise method of han- 
dling appropriations. 

In favor of.the plan it is argued that the Presi- 
dent is in a position to lead the way back to econ- 
omy, and that he is likely to be familiar with Gov- 
ernment needs. 

Opposition to the 15 per cent proposal comes 
largely from those who favor the Byrnes project 
for a flat 10 per cent reduction in appropriations, 
under the control of Congress. Fears are expressed 
that, with discretion given to the President, and 
the Executive subjected to pressure from brancnes 
of the Government, economy may not be achieved. 

It is especially emphasized that it is the Con- 
stitutional right amd duty of Congress to deter- 
mine appropriations, and under such a plan the 
power of the Executive would be unduly increased. 


The New Neutrality Law 


HE new compromise neutrality law has the ap- 
proval of 47 per cent of commenting newspa- 
pers, but is held by 53 per cent of the press to be 


Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


The President Isn’t the Only One Fishing 


Editor's Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. Even 
if initials only are to be printed, let- 
ters must be signed and address 
given, 


Living Costs and the Relief Load 

Sir:—In your great paper of April 26 
appears a pictogram, together with fig- 
ures showing the cost of relief in 1934 
With estimated cost for 1938, the latter to 
be more for fewer people. 

However this may be, the same sys- 
tem of creating the necessity for re- 
lief is at work in our part of the world, 


Government at $6 a day. I suppose 
that meant for six hours work. A kid 
who recently worked for me for 25 cents 
an hour, all he was worth, is now get- 
ting $1 an hour as a carpenter. The 
last I knew, if he could saw a board and 
drive a nail, that was the extent of his 
carpentering. 

Those in high places running this 
Government do not seem to be able to 
comprehend that everybody wants somc- 
thing and when they pay such Won 
wages for labor it makes it impossible 
for the private employer to hire help. 
Men are working on Government work 
instead of producing goods for individ- 
ual use, That reduces private income 
and increases taxes. ... 


one thing done by this Administration 
that is good—the CCC. 

. MRS. W. J. HILL. 
Tampa, Fla. 


x * 


Thrift vs. Psychology 


Sir:—The youth of the land should be 
taught to depend on individual thrift 
and economy instead of depending on 
and looking to a fund 20 or 40 years in 
the future, that might not be available 
when needed, Several things could and 
have happened in the past to cause 
funcs for future benefits to disappear. If 
ho investments suitable for small savings 
are available, a good insurance policy, 


sit-down 


for a telephone call from Washington 
as to what to do next. 

We here in Flint, who lived with the 
Strike, saw the parades of 
Reds through our streets, saw business 
paralyzed, saw nearly 4,000 National 
Guardsmen occupy the city as a protec- 
tion for the sit-downers, saw the courts 
rendered powerless through the inter- 
vention of this same Governor, can 
have no “soft-spot” in our heart for 
his excellency. ... 1 feel that Governor 
Murphy failed in his duty, after taking 
his oath to uphold the laws of the State 
of Michigan, I for one would support 
Congressman Hoffman in a recall move- 
ment. One would think we were merely 
natives of the Philippines to be treated 


and I presume that it is all over the The national income is now about With accumulating and participating as an ignorant class instead of law- 
country. Just as fast as more and bet- $60,000,000,000 and there are 50 million | benefits, is within the reach of all abiding citizens who expected respect 
ter wages are paid, landlords and proces- workers, or so reported. That covers | \ 1g people. . | and cooperation in the carrving out of 
sors make the necessary raise in price rich as well as poor. That makes an mM * do not want a nation of pen- the law. A FLINT WOMAN 
to take it up, which will make a grue- average per worker of $1,200 a year, or | sioners but a nation of industrious Flint, Mich, 


some picture if this continues, 

The number that necessity forced us 
to help is not growing less very rapidly, 
and should this present number become 
a perpetual burden it would not be a 
very pleasant thing to think about, but 
will be the result if our present practices 
continue the work of defeating the ef- 
forts to bring the country back... . 

There comes a time when a little good 
hard sense together with a little mix- 
ture of honesty and decency would be 
more helpful than a change in economic 
Systems, and in my opinion the need of 
this very thing is paramount if this Re- 
public is to endure, A. L. MURPHY. 
Gadsden, Ala. 


* 


Disparities in Income 

Sui—The wages on WPA work here 
are 45 cents an hour while common labor 
is generally paid 40 cents an hour. The 
WPA is paying $216 a month for trucks 
to work only 108 hours. Yesterday a 
truck driver who has worked for me for 
two years got a telegram asking if he 
would take a job in Montana for the 


$4 a day. There are millions who must 
get only about $2 a day, particularly all 
through the Southern States. When 
would-be carpenters, and truck drivers 
get $1 an hour and the millions who 
raise their food get $2 a day for maybe 
12 hours work from sunrise to sunset it 
is a mighty rotten, crooked deal the 
national leaders are putting over. 

Spokane, Wash. M. F. PEARSON. 


* 


Pensions at 60 or 65 


Sir:—I think Mr. Roosevelt, when he 
took office, started at the top in place 
of the bottom. Or even if he had started 
in the middle, we people would not be 
where we are today, poorly fed and with 
such clothes to wear, and living in any 
kind of a snelter where we can pay a 
little bit of rent... . 

How many people over 65 years are 
trying to work on WPA, and some 
hardly able to get around from over- 
work and poor food! 

There should be a law passed to pen- 
sion every poor man at 65 or 60 years. 
There is enough money spent recklessly 
to more than pay it. ... There is only 


bread-earners. Nothing will destroy a 
nation quicker than careless, thriftless 
people, sitting down and waiting for the 
future, pension. 

I am a laborer 72 years old, have 
labored for 62 years and have been a 
taxpayer that long, as my father died 
when I was young. I want to tell you 
that three-fourths of the persons get- 
ting old-age pensions, have children 
able to care for them, and they should 
do so. GEORGE W. YOUNG. 
Rotan, Texas. 


* * 


Testimony From Flint 


Sir:—Is it possible that a person living 
sO near to Flint as the Sagninaw, Mich., 
reader whose letter recently appeared 
in Yeas and Nays, can praise Governor 
Murphy's attitude during the 44-day 
strike in Flint? ... That writer says, 
“Governor Murphy is the greatest Gov- 
ernor Michigan has had in years,” when 
the truth seems to me to be there has 
not been time for him to even demon- 
strate his ability as a Governor. Rather, 
he has spent most of his time sitting 
down with the sit-downers, or listening 


* 


Doubts “Court Packing Mandate” 

Sir:—Postmaster General Farley is de- 
liberately distorting the result of the 
Clection to create the impression that 
the liberty-ioving American people gave 
President Roosevelt a “mandate” to as- 
sume dictatorial powers and to destroy 
the Constitution. ... 

The personality and honeyed words of 
the President, lubricated with billions of 
borrowed money which we and the un- 
born must slave to pay back, are cun- 
ningly designed to lull the people into 
supineness. 

Let our prayer be: “God save the 
Constitution from destruction.” The 
safely of the nation is in the watchtful- 
ness of its cilizens. The American peo- 
ple should awaken to the dangers of 
this hour and wire or write their Gena- 
tors and Representatives in Washington 
that they are opposed to President 
Roosevelt “packing” the Supreme Court 


With his yes-men. 
CAPT. CHARLES P. SMITH. 
Henderson, Tex. 


| 


ineffective. Most of the critics believe that neu- 
trality cannot be established by law. 

It is advised that the country should be satisfied 
with the law, as probably the best that could be 
obtained, in view of the differences of opinion ex- 
isting over mandatory and discretionary features, 
and the bitter opposition to altering the traditional 
principle of freedom of the seas. 

The measure is otherwise described as a move to- 
ward neutrality, a fair step teward keeping the 
country out of war, and one which keeps the na- 
tion just as far from war as is humanly possible. 

The further statement is made that the legisla- 
tion has great moral value, theoretical imperfec- 
tion, but actual insistence that the completest prac- 
tical American neutrality shall be sustained. 

On the negative side, the bill is viewed as effective 
in such conflicts as those in Ethiopia and Spain, 
but not likely to offer protection in a World War. 

It is further argued that national feeling leads 
to the conclusion that in case of war, more will de- 
pend on the wisdom of American diplomacy and 
on the sanity of the national outlook than on the 
prohibitions established by law. 


Control of Rail Empire 


apc of control of the vast railroad prop- 
erties formerly held by the Van Sweringen 
brothers is believed by 30 per cent of commenting 
newspapers to be likely to revive national discus- 
sion of holding com»vanies, while 70 per cent of the 
press looks forward to the prospect of development 
of the system under the new control, with general 
benefit to the transportation facilities of the nation, 

Emphasis is placed on the fact that the stock 
which changed hands, representing only a moderate 
amount, controlled one of the world’s great rail 
systems, and carried management of interests of 
large mumbers of stockholders, who would not be 
directly associated with the management. 

The new control, establisned through a holding 
company, which has already received attention in 
Congress, is declared, from the public standpoint, 
to have been established at a time when conditions 
are favorable for the former Van Sweringen proper- 
ties to be made a factor in improving rail business. 
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The Sun doesn’t use them to bolster circulation. Without the 
artificial aid of contests, premiums, books or other lure, The Sun 


has a substantial, responsive circulation. 


It has attracted its readers by the simple process of publishing a 
complete, interesting newspaper full of reliable news and informa- 


tive features. .That combination has attracted an audience of New 


York’s active and intelligent families. They buy and read The 


Sun regularly for what it is---THE complete, reliable newspaper. 


Sun 


Wy 


tinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


NEW YORK 
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Paradox of Recovery: 
Why so Many Jobless? 


Business breaking through 1929 level. 
Six million families on public aid. 
Shortage of skilled workers. 


VER since the production and profit records of 
1929. business men, unconsciously, have set that 
year as the goal of their recovery efforts. If only 
business again could be as good as in that boom 
year all would be well. 

Such has been the thought. But now there has 
to be a recasting of thought and the selection of a 
new objective. The reason is found in official 
figures. 

The rate of industrial production—most compre- 
hensive gauge of industrial activity—has passed 
the average of 1929. In that year the level, as re- 
ported by the Federal Reserve Board, averaged 119 
per cent of the 1923-25 average. During April in- 
dustry is reported to have operated at 121 per cent. 

Furthermore: 


Employment in factories now is back to 101 per 
cent of the 1923-25 average, where it was 105 per 
cent in 1929. and factory pay rolls, on a dollar basis, 
are now at 101.2 per cent of that average, against 
109 per cent in 1929. However, the difference in 
price level more than makes up that spread, since 
the income received by workers buys more than it 
did eight years ago. 

These cold figures gathered by the Federal Re- 
serve Board disclose that American industry has 
caught up with 1929 and is still going. 

The fact is that since the bottom of the depres- 
sion during 1932 the rate of industrial production 
in this country has just about doubled, while fac- 
tory employment and factory pay rolls have more 
than doubled. Industry after industry is operating 
at rates higher than in 1929 and is employing .more 
workers at higher wages than during that year of 
prosperity. 


THE ROLLS OF THE JOBLESS 


Yet Harry L. Hopkins finds that unemployment 
continues on a large scale. 

Actually, official figures show this: Mr. Hopkins 
is providing 2,000,000 jobs through his Works 
Progress Administration. Local and State govern- 
ments are providing a dole for 1,500,000 other fami- 
lies. The Social Security Board reports that 1.716,- 
000 individuals are receiving pensions through 
Federally-aided State old age pension and aid for 
dependent children plans. The Resettlement Ad- 
ministration advises that 400.000 farm families are 
getting a monthly dole and 400.000 more are get- 
ting loans and grants. 

Thus: 

Altogether nearly 6,000,000 American families are 
getting Government assistance in a year of busi- 
ness prosperity comparable to 1929. At the time 
of heaviest depression relief fewer than 7,000,000 
were receiving aid. ; 


NO EXPLANATION AT HAND © 


That situaticn, officials agree, is the paradox of 
the present recovery. They are at a loss for an ex- 
planation, unless it is that the depression has left 
behind a large segment of the country’s population 
that no longer is équipped to support itself and is 
turning to Government for support. 

Figures of the Department of Labor suggest that 
industrial efficiency has increased as much as 20 
per cent in the last eight years, with industry able 
to get along with fewer workers. A study of pro- 
duction efficiency, made by WPA, reached the con- 
clusion that a production 20 per cent larger than 
in 1929 would be needed to take up the slack in em- 
ployment that has occurred since that time. 


SHORTAGE OF ARTISANS 


Yet many industries today report an actual short- 
age Of qualified labor. Mr. Hopkins admits that 
WPA is rapidly losing its skilled workers. The Con- 
sumers Goods Industries Committee, representing 
a large segment of American industry, reports that 
there is a definite shortage of both skilled and 
semi-skilled labor reported by its members. 


+ x 


Optimism at Long Range 


Federal economists say cycle of re- 
covery has much farther to go. 


T LEAST one Government representative came 
+& back from a round-table conference with econ- 
omists representing large banks and industries of 
the country, convinced that the men who shape in- 
dustrial policy are optimistic over the outlook. 

This man brought back a report that the men 
who watch economic guide-posts for big business 
were a bit uncertain about the immediate future, 
but were confident that any set-back between now 
and the end of the present year would be succeeded 
by a new upturn. 

Most immediate concern centered around the 
State of inventories. There were warnings that 
stocks of goods are large in some lines and that 
orders might dwindle while these are sold out. On 
the other hand, steel and automobiles and some 
other industries reported orders backed up sufficient 
to assure a high rate of operations for months. 


MAY FIX A PRICE LEVEL 


There were a few hints that some industries note 
a bit more difficulty in collections and that some 
cancellations oz orders have followed evidence that 
prices are to be stabilized near present levels. 

The Government economists carried word to the 
group that the recent flurry of warnings over price 
rises and the shake-out in the price of Government 
bonds seems to have passed without serious conse- 
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TITLE REG, APPLD. FOR 


CLARIFYING LABOR BARGAINING PROCEDURE— 
BRITISH LAWS—NEW ATTITUDES DEFINED 


« 


The dilemma of 
The future of 


A labor law clinic. 
employer groups. 
the Wagner Act 


NE important official, after 

emerging from the second conference called 
by Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, to dis- 
cuss the new responsibilities of employers under 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act, remarked: 

“The lack of understanding of the implica- 
tions of this Act, as displayed by some captains 
of American industry, is simply appalling. 
Questioning disclosed that some of those pres- 
ent could not have read the law, much less have 
an intelligent conception of its practical appli- 
cation.” 

Miss Perkins wants to tip off American busi- 
nessmen to the fact that they are face to face 
with a wave of aggressive labor organization to 
be carried out under the protection of the United 
States Government. A lack of appreciation of 
that fact can, in her opinion, lead to much need- 
less labor strife with a loss to all concerned. 

The Secretary of Labor has held two con- 
ferences, in which representatives of business, 
of organized labor and of the Government, were 
in attendance, the second this past week. A 
third is scheduled for May 18 and there may 
later be a series of regional conferences. All 
are designed to bring employers and_ labor 
leaders together for a discussion of National 
Labor Relations law with the hope that both 
groups will spread the information they absorb. 


government 


ANY CHANGE IN ACT. Miss 
cooperation w 
REMAINS A PROBLEM. 


ers and employers in an 
TO BE SOLVED LATER otrort to avoid strikes 
and lock-outs. She expressed opposition to any 
amendment to the Wagner Labor Act until there 
has been a more extended experience under its 
provisions and until there is real evidence that 
an injustice is being done employers. Her view- 
point was not shared by the employers. 


Employer organizations already are on record 
in favor of changes in the law to place more 
responsibilities on organized labor, and to make 
illegal any coercion or intimidation on the part 
of unions in their effort to gain members. 


However, the employer representatives at both 
recent conferences have come away with an un- 
derstanding that their views will be coolly re- 
ceived during the present session of Congress. 

On that point, J. Warren Madden, chairman 
of the National Labor Relations Board, had 
some special advice for the assembled group. 
He emphasized that the Board interprets the 
Act to mean that Congress, representing the 
nation, has decided that collective bargaining 
through independent labor unions represents a 
definite national policy. The Labor Board, in 
its actions and rulings, will, according to Chair- 
man Madden, endeavor to advance that policy. 
This means that the government, through the 
NLRB, will act aggressively to protect the 
rights of workers during their period of organ- 
ization and of collective bargaining. 


THE LABOR BOARD In other words, em- 
ployers are to understand 


AN UMPIRE ONLY, nat the NLRB is not an 
NOT A MEDIATOR umpire, but a_ partisan 
armed with powers to protect labor. 


But, if trouble breaks out in the form of a 


—Wide World 


THE SEARCH FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins shown with Carl Gray, president of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, at the second Labor-Industry collective bargaining conference at the Labor De- 
partment in Washington where Secretary Perkins proposed expansion of state labor media- 
tion services to help settle strikes during the development of collective bargaining. 


strike or lockout, before or after collective bar- 
gaining has taken place, the Labor Board lacks 
machinery for mediation. 

At this point Miss Perkins stéps into the 
picture again. 

The Secretary of Labor urged that both work- 
ers and employers cooperate to build up State 
conciliation services so that in case of trouble 
they will have ready access to conciliators. | 

Employer representatives, in the conferences, 
showed a good deal of interest in the British 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 1927. 
Also, they wanted information specifically on 
what they could now do in dealing with labor 
and what they could not do. Discussion on 
these points occupied much of a five-hour 
session. 

Some of the large employers present seemed 
to have the idea that the British government 
either forbids strikes or enforces mediation of 
industrial disputes before they reach the strike 
stage. -They also thought that the British re- 
quire unions to incorporate. 


Attorneys for the Gov- 
ernment sought to clear 


RESTRAINTS DO NOT ; 
up these points. They 
ELIMINATE STRIKES pointed out, first of all, 


that the British workers have had long experi- 
ence in collective bargaining through unions of 
long standing. In this country organization on 
a broad scale is just getting under way. 

Against that background, English law does 
impose restraints on unions. 

That law classes a strike as illegal if it is 
calculated to coerce the government or to fur- 
ther a dispute outside the trade or industry in 
which the actual strikers are engaged. This 
limits somewhat the field of sympathetic strikes. 

Also British trade unions may register, and 
many inducements are offered to registered 
unions with the result that most of them are 
registered. This is not comparable to incor- 
poration or regulation of unions, however. Eng- 
lish law imposes some limitations on union con- 
tributions to be used for political purposes and 


THE BRITISH LAW: 


+ 


it bars the use of violence or intimidation by 
either employers or employes. 

But events of the last few days show that the 
British, with their wide-spread unionization and 
their long experience with collective bargaining, 
still are not free from labor disputes. Nation- 
wide strikes are threatening in several indus- 
tries. 

Knowledge that a nation in which labor al- 
ready is strongly organized continues to face 
labor trouble is hardly calculated, Labor Board 
officials admit, to make American businessmen 
any happier at the prospect they face. 


As it is, the employer 


ington faced with this 


EMPLOYER GROUPS 


So long as the Labor Relations Act remains 
unamended—and there is little sentiment for 
amendment in Congress at this session—the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board will use its au- 
thority to protect workers while they are organ- 
izing into unions. It will not interfere with 
union organizers who use coercion to obtain 
members. It will act, where called upon, to end 
company support for company unions. 

Chairman Madden explained that the Supreme 
Court decision upholding the Wagner Act has 
been followed by a definite clearing of the air. 
Disputes over labor's right to organize and to 
bargain collectively have diminished. Some of 
the largest of the company-supported unions 
have been cut loose from company ties and labor 
relations are said by Mr. Madden to be getting 
down to a more realistic basis. | 

But, in answer to the question, what can and 
what cannot an employer now do in treating 


with labor, the Labor Board offers no simple 
answer. 


NO CLEAR COURSE 


: Rather, through decisions already reached by 
it, a body of precedent is being built up that 
even now is extensive. The Board's rulings 
gradually are spreading to cover every intricate 
detail of labor relations. Employers face the 
necessity of following closely the development 
of a whole new body of regulatory law. 
Owen Scott. 


Business Barometers 


LIVING costs for wage earning fami- 

lies increased 1.7 per cent between 
December 15 and March 15. A further 
rise occurred in April. 

Wholesale commodity prices declined 
0.1 per cent in the week ended May 1 
to 87.4 per cent of the 1926 average. 

Auto production totaled 139,475 cars 
in the week of May 1, a new high since 
May, 1929. 

Work relief rolls stood at 2,085,329 in 
the week ended April 17. 

Volume of retail trade little changed 


When an Adverse 
Trade Balance Wins 
Changing trade policies. 


greater than exports. 
as a creditor. 


Imports 
Uncle Sam 


VER the span of a century and more the people 

of this country were sold on the idea that 
workingmen and farmers would suffer if foreign- 
ers were permitted to sell more in the American 
market than Americans sold in foreign markets. 

All emphasis was placed on the need for selling 
more abroad than was bought abroad to maintain 
a “favorable balance” of trade. Tariffs rose with 
that objective in view. 

This policy worked well so long as the United 
States owed more money to foreigners than fore 
eigners owed to Americans. The payments for the 
surplus of goods sold abroad served to meet inter- 
est and principal charges on the debt. 

But after the World War, foreigners owed bil- 
lions more to Americans than Americans owed to 
them. This country changed from a net debtor 
to a net creditor. Still the people and Congress 
insisted on the need for selling more American 
goods abroad than Americans bought from abroad. 
When the so-called “favorable balance” of trade 
looked like it was to turn into an “unfavorable bal- 
ance” tariffs were 

Foreigners found it: difficult to pay interest and 
principal in anything except gold and when they 
began to run out of gold, trouble piled on top of 
trouble. The whole world ran into depression. 


REVERSING A TRADE POLICY 


During the last two or three years the Federal 
Government deliberately has been interested in re- 
versing its foreign trade policy. Henry A. Wallace, 
as Secretary of Agriculture, and Cordell Hull, as 
Secretary of State, cheer when imports increase. 
They are interested in breaking down the tariff 
barriers that formerly blocked out foreign goods. 
The objective now is. to permit foreign debtors to 
sell goods to get dollars with which to pay the 
debts they owe to Americans. 


That explains the encouragement which these 


high Government officials see in the latest for- 
eign trade figures. 


These figures show that the foreign trade of this 
country very definitely is rising. Not only is there 
an increase of large proportions, but that increase 
is particularly heavy in imports. There is a large 
“unfavorable balance” of trade. It amounts in the 
last four months to $129,000,000. 


EXPORTS VS. IMPORTS 


Department of Commerce reports disclose that ex- 
ports during March were 31 per cent higher than 
March, 1936, and that imports during that period 
were 54 per cent higher. This country sold abroad 
$256,000,000 during that period and it bought from 
abroad $306,700,000 worth of goods. 

During the first quarter of the year exports have 
been valued at $710,000,000 against $575,000,000 last 
year and imports have been valued at $825,000,000 
against $579,000,000 in the first quarter one year 
ago. While price rises account for some of this in- 
crease in dollar value of trade, still the volume of 
trade is up substantially. 


THE POINT EMPHASIZED 
-But the point that Mr. Wallace and Mr. Hull 


want to make is this: 


An unfavorable balance of trade has developed in 
a period of recovery and has not led to loss of em- 
ployment or loss of markets for American workers 
and American farmers. There is nothing that 
these Government officials can find to suggest that 
imports have adversely affected any group in the 
population and there is much that they say they 
can find to show that these imports have given a 
fillip to world recovery. 


The point made by both Mr. Wallace and Mr. 
Hull is that if there is to be a normal world recov- 
ery this country must be prepared to continue to 
buy abroad more than it sells and to start again to 
lend money abroad, but on a more careful basis 
than during the 1920's. 

Foreign trade figures convince them that the 
ground-work is being laid for a revival in which 
the United States will play the new role of creditor, 


Industry and Fascism 


Restrictions on business said to be 
severe under regime in Italy. 


HE way. things work for the business man in @ 
fascist country was disclosed by an Italian de- 
cree effective May 9. 

Under that decree employes are ordered to in- 
crease wages of all industrial, commercial and agri- 
cultural workers by 10 to 12-per-cent. At the same 
time the government warned that it would strive 
to hold down prices and to repress speculation. 

A government decree, issued earlier, forbids in- 
creases in the price of bread, rents or transporta- 
tion. Another decree has established the 40-hour 
week. 

The employer who gets pinched by this arbitrary 
process of ordering higher wages without compen- 
sating price changes can expect the government to 
tide him over by taking from corporations not ad- 


versely affected, or in a better position to meet the 


increase. 


In this country there are no Government con- 
trols similar to those applied in the fascist coun- 


in most centers. Chicago up 5 per cent, tries unless somewhat similar machinery should : 
quences to the general movement of recovery. —Underwood & Underwood Boston 4 per cent, New York 8 per cent develop under the new Guffey Coal Act as applied ; 
They joined in the general conclusion that the cycle WASHINGTON HEARS FROM THE BUYERS OF A RAIL EMPIRE compared with last year. Detroit showed to the soft coal industry. This Act is designed to : 
of recovery now under way has much farther to go. Officers of the New York brokerage firm of Young, Kolbe & Co., who recently obtai enforce minimum prices for soft coal, with wage 
Home construction demands, railroad equipment y larger gain at 15 to 20 per cent. Unset 


trol of the $3,000,000,000 rail empire of the late van Sweringen brothers, shown as they ap- 


levels established by collective bargaining. : 
peared before the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee which is investigating all phases 


demands and utility expansion demands are ex- 


tled prices a factor in slowing at some 


In fascist countries the whole economy comes . 
pected to provide a backlog of orders that will keep of rail finance. Left to right, Walter S. Orr, attorney; Allen P. Kirby, Robert R. Young points. under the control of the government, which then | 
aoe. HRIER, mowing. and Frank F. Kolbe, members of the firm. keeps a tight grip on wages and profits and prices. } 
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Uncle Sam as mediator. Di- 
lemma confronting craft un- 


ions. Effects of forbidding 
strikes. 
OMPULSORY submission of a 


labor dispute to Federal media- 
tion under a law of 1936 is now get- 
ting its first important test. 


The law is an amendment to the 
Railway Labor Act, which provides 
that the President of the United 
States may, if a railroad strike 
threatens, appoint an emergency 
commission and forbid a strike or 
lockout within the 30 days which 
the commission has for making its 
report and for 30 days thereafter. 

The dispute is notable not only 
for providing this first test but also 
because of the peculiar character of 
the issue at stake in the threatened 
strike. The quarrel is over juris- 
diction, but in a form which involves 
issues far beyond the two unions 
directly concerned. 

Six eastern raiiroads provide the 
framework for the dispute, although 
they are not parties to it. Members 
of the Railway Clerks’ Brotherhood, 
an affiliate of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, voted to call a strike 
on these six railroads unless the In- 
ternational Longshoremen Associa- 
tion, also an A. F. of L. affiliate, 
ceased to enroll as members the 
marine freight handlers employed 
aé railroad dock terminals. 


BACKGROUND OF THE STRIKE 

So far the dispute looks like a 
mere jurisdictional quarrel. But 
when the President proclaimed that 
no strike might take place until his 
commission reported, the commis- 
sion uncovered facts which showed 
the dispute is in reality a by-pro- 
duct of the titanic struggle between 
the A. F. of L. and the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, headed 
by John L. Lewis. This despite the 
fact that the CIO is not directly in- 
volved. 

Here is the explanation. 

The Longshoremen’s Association 
is engaged in a contest with a rival 
union affiliated with the CIO, both 
seeking to enroll every last man 
working about the docks. 

The ILA has previouly contented 
itself with taking in those more or 
less skilled but paying little atten- 
tion to the dock workers now being 
canvassed for enrollment. These are 
mainly Negroes. CIO unions pride 
themselves on ignoring all color and 
race lines along with skill lines. Ac- 
cordingly ILA received orders, its 
Officials claim, from William Green, 
president of the A. F..of L.. to do 
likewise. Mr. Green later denied this. 

But when they approached dock 
workers at rail terminals, they found 
that these workers had already been 


Wide World 


A STRIKE BOARD UNDER WHITE HOUSE ORDERS 


William H. Davis, Frank Swacker, and I. L. Sharfman (left to right), 
the emergency board of three members appointed by President 
Roosevelt to investigate the dispute that threatened to culminate 
in a strike of 25,000 employees affiliated with the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks in the New York metropolitan area. 


“preempted” for the railroad clerks 
in accordance with a charter granted 
by the A. F. of L. Little actual or- 
ganization had taken place because 
the rail clerks bar Negroes. — 
Hence the same problem has arisen 
between these two A. F. of L. unions 
as has previously set at logger- 
heads the CIO unions and the A. F. 
of L. And the reason is the same. 
If the Longshoremen are to organ- 
ize all workers in each industry into 
an industrial union, they inevitably 
run into the prior ciaims of craft 
unions to enroll the skilled workers. 
They are thus caught between 
two forces. Either they dwindle in 
strength before the CIO drive or they 


ignore craft claims in the same man- 


ner as the CIO does. 


PROBLEM OF THE CRAFTS 

Here in a nutshell is the dilemma 
of the craft unions if they enter in- 
to active competition with the in- 
dustrial unions. In many industries 
they are meeting the dilemma by en- 
larging their scope and challenging 
the CIO on its own ground. Take 
this example: 

In the National Erie Corporation, 
Erie, Pa., last week an A. F. of L. 
union, adopting this policy, was cho- 
sen by the majority of employes as 
bargaining agent, defeating a rival 
CIO union by a narrow margin. 

Both in this dispute and the rail- 
road one, the Federal Government 
took the role of umpire. At Erie, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
held the election and certified the 
Winning union as bargaining agent. 
In the case of: the railroads, the 
course of decision promises to be 
much more difficult. The Federal 
Commission may, in fact, be com- 
pelled to choose between the claims 
of craft unions over what Mr. Lewis 
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calls “dead jurisdictions” and the 
claims of active organizers. 
MISS PERKINS SPEAKS 

Secretary of Labor Perkins for the 
first time last week committed her- 
self on this vexed subject. The A. 
F. of L. is seeking to have the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act amended 
so that craft unions’ may be named 
bargaining agents if a majority of 
the. craftsmen in a plant so Vote, 
even though the majority of. all 


workers in the plant wish other- 
wise. She expressed opposition to 


the measure, which has been in- 
trduced into the Senate by Senator 
Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts. 

Secretary Perkins, at the same 
time expressed opposition to any 
other alteration in -the law for at 
least a couple of years. The other 
chief proposal for altering the law 
is to add to it a compulsory medi- 
ation clause like that in the Rail- 
road Labor Act. 

Governor Murphy of Michigan, 
who is generally credited with hav- 
ing prevented serious violence in 
connection with recént automobile 
strikes in his State, advocated such 
a clause in a “little Wagner Act” 
which was proposed recently for 
adoption in the Michigan legis- 
lature. 

This proposal brought sharply ex- 


pressed opposition from Homer Mar- 
tin, president of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, who branded the 
suggestion as the beginning of Fas- 
cism. He pointed out that the Fed- 
eral collective bargaining law speci- 
fically provides against any dimi- 
nution of the right to strike. To 
compel a waiting period. Mr. Martin 
felt, handicaps the workers by tak- 
ing away the chief effectiveness of a 
strike. 


COMPULSORY MEDIATION 

A study conducted by the Nation- 
al Industrial Conference 
which is supported by employers, 
resulted in a conclusion, though on 
different grounds, somewhat simi- 
lar to that of Mr. Martin. It was 
that legislation designed to limit or 
eliminate strikes by compulsory ar- 
bitration is no final or complete so- 
lution of the strike problem. 

The study, “Governmental Reegu- 
lation of Labor Unions,” was based 
on legislation in Golorado, Kansas, 
Canada, Great Britain, Australia 
and New Zealand. 

In regard to Great Britain, where 
political and sympathetic strikes 
were forbidden in 1927, the study 
calls attention to the fact that there 
were 808 strikes in 1936, a larger 
number than in any year since 1920. 

The difficulty in preventing strikes 
by law was explained thus: 

“Unless collective action is author- 
ized by union officials, it is not al- 
ways easy to differentiate between a 
general exercise of the right to quit 
and a Strike.” 

In other words, the outlawry of 
strikes was seen as faced with the 
same difficulties as the outlawry of 
war. After the Kellogg Pact 
outlawing war was signed by the 
chief nations of the world, the suc- 
ceeding wars were waged. without 
being declared. So strikes might 
take place without being called. 

Meanwhile jail sentences were im- 
posed lats week on six CIO organ- 
izers for violating an injunction 
against a shoe strike in Maine. The 
order was issued on the assumption 
that the Wagner Act prevents 
strikes called by a body which has 
not been officially accredited as the 
bargaining agent for the workers. 
Appeal was planned on the ground 
that the Act specifically provides 
that its terms do not abridge the 
right to strike. 

JOHN TAYLOR. 
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W FRIGIDAIRE WATER COOLER 
WITH THE METER-MISER 
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A Remarkable New Cooler at the Lowest Price in History 


@ Never before has a water cooler offered such 
beauty, such outstanding performance and economy, 
for so little money. 

This new FRIGIDAIRE WATER COOLER for offices 
and homes doesa far better job than old-way methods 
and actually costs less! It brings you an abundant 
supply of cool, refreshing water ,.. always conve- 
nient, always just the right temperature for health 
and real thirst-quenching satisfaction. 

Yet operating cost is cut to the bone. For every one 
of these coolers has the famous METER-MISER, the sim- 
plestrefrigerating mechanism ever built. Itis exactly the 
same unit as used in Frigidaire refrigerators. 
And it comes to you with a 5-year Protec- = 
tion Plan against service expense, i 
backed by General Motors. 


ONLY 


“Drink FRIGIDAIRE-COOLED 


What's more, you enjoy dozens of other advantages 
never before available at this low price: Easy clean- 
ing, fast cooling, Cold Control temperature regulator, 
“Freon-114’’ the safe refrigerant, and many other 
exclusive Frigidaire features. 

This beautiful cooler may be had in a choice of 
Bronze or White Duco finish. Available for either 
Bottled Water or City Pressure Connection. Remem- 
ber—15 cents a day buys it... as little as 2 cents 
a day runs it! 

See this cooler at your nearest dealer's store. Or 
write for Free Booklet describing the full line 


' of Frigidaire water-cooling equipment. 


Address Dept. 64-5 10, Frigidaire Division, 
General Motors Sales Corpor- 
ation, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Every Frigidaire water 
cooler with the Meter- 
Miser carries a 5-Year 
Protection Plan against 
Service expense on the 
mechanical unit. 


WATER for Better Health... Greater Efficiency 
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DRINK Budweiser FOR FIVE DAYS 
= ON THE SIXTH DAY TRY TO DRINK A SWEET 3 
; BEER. YOU WILL WANT Budweiser’s 


Sq (i \ 
= | 
3 thousands of tons of Saazer hops from | 
at A E T | T T ! Bohemia. They come to us baled in linen 
so their rare aroma cannot escape —and 


FLAVOR THEREAFTER. 


merica cou 


Nobody could blame Bohemia for being proud of 
her beer. For centuries connoisseurs paid tribute 
to the skill of her brewmasters. So, when Bohemia 
salutes the excellence of an American-made beer, 
it must be distinctive. 

Yes, as early as November ’3, 1903, Bohemia’s 
1\@ Experimental Station for the Industry of Brewing 
reported officially that America’s BUDWEISER 
equalled Bohemia’s best brews on every test and, 
in some, excelled them. 

Would you like to know why? You also will find 
the answer in every bottle of BUDWEISER you 


they are stored in refrigerated vaults until 
used. To these blossoms plus the finest 
American hops BUDWEISER owes its bou- 
quet and distinctive taste. 


PRESIDENT 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


Order a carton for your home 


NO DEPOSIT REQUIRED 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
A TIP TO TIPSTERS 
Representative Edith Nourse Rogers is wondering 
if there are any “leaks” in the “official family.” She 
proposed in the House that the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission be directed to investigate “ab- 
normal” fluctuations in the Aluminum Company of 
America’s stock before and after the Government in- 
stituted its suit for a rearrangement in the company’s 
corporate set-up. 
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Do Federal Leaks 
Affect Stock Prices? 


Inside information on stocks. Drop 
in Aluminum common shares. An- 
other job for SEC? 


HAT do Government officials do when they re- 
ceive “inside” information which would affect 
the market for particular corporate stocks? 

Do they pass the tip to their friends? Or do they 
inform brokers of the impending change in the 
Status of the security? Or do they inadvertently 
let. the “cat out of the bag?” 

Representative Edith Nourse Rogers (Rep:.), of 
Lowell, Mass., wovid like to know the answers to 
those questions, particularly in regard to the re- 
cent fluctuations in the common stock of Alum- 
inum Company of America. 


Mrs. Rogers demanded in the House last week 
enactment of a resolution calling for a sweeping 
investigation by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission into the course of the Aluminum stock since 
March 18. 


THE DROP IN ALUMINUM 


According to her resolution, Mrs. Rogers’ reasons 
for the inquiry are: 

The stock dropped 27!. points in the period from 
March 18 to April 24, when news reached the pub- 
lic of the suit brought by Attorney General Cum- 
mings against the company under the: anti-trust 
laws. 

In the same period the New York Times and Dow- 
Jones industrial stock averages eased off only 6 
points. In other words, the price of the Aluminum 
shares dropped more than 300 per cent more than 
the averages. 


On March 18 the stock sold at a high of $177.50 
a share on the New York Curb Exchange. Thirty- 
one trading days later it sold for only $150 a share. 

Then, Mrs. Rogers pointed out, on April 23, the 
day preceding announcement of the suit,: Presi- 
dent Roosevelt requested the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to inform “all officials and employes of the 
Government that speculation on their part or in 
their behalf in corporate stocks ... is contrary to 
Government policy.” 


After the investing public heard of the suit, the 
stock, according to the resolution, continued to de- 
cline for only two trading days, and then began to 
pick up from $121 a share on April 26 to $133.50 on 
May 4. 


WHO DID THE SPECULATING? 


That is the bare outline of the story as contained 
in the resolution. Mrs. Rogers, however, had some 
more to say about the situation, and declared that 
she was going to push the resolution and ask for 
a hearing before the House Rules Committee. 


“Tt seems to me,” Mrs. Rogers declared in the 
House, “the President's statement (in regard to 
speculation by Federal employes) coming when it 
did, was either too late or there were specific reas- 
ons not explained by him for his making at this 
particular time. The whole matter looks sufficiently 
suspicious to warrant a thorough investigation in 
order to find out if there were leads and, if so, who 
they were in the official family regarding the. con- 
templated suit against the Aluminum Company. 

“Certainly no official of the Federal Govern- 
ment or any person, regardless of who he is, should 
be allowed to profit from private information of a 
governmental activity that might affect the price 
of a particular stock or the general price level of 
the stock market.” 


SEEKING POSSIBLE LEAKS 


At SEC headquarters no comment was forthcom- 
ing except the statement customary in such cases 
that the Commission at all times keeps an eagle 
eye on the minute-to-minute fluctuations in listed 
stocks of all registered exchanges. 

Seasoned Government ticker observers, however, 
pointed out that drawing up of a brief in import- 
ant legal cases calls for participation by a fairly 
large group of lawyers, clerks, accountants and 
other employes. Any one of this group might quite 
unintentionally have ‘spilled the beans,” or the leak 
might presumably have come from insiders of the 
company itself who had gotten wind of the suit. 

At any rate, these observers said, there is noth- 
ing at present to prove the existence of any inten- 
tional wrong-doing. That is just what Mrs. Rog- 
ers wants cleared up by an SEC look-in on the 
situation. Her resolution is thought, in informed 
circles, to be the first request by a Congressman 
for a Commission inquiry into the market for a 
specific security. 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


THE DEMAND FOR "NEW MONEY'—STAGNATION 
AND ITS CAUSES—EVIDENCE OF TURNING TIDE 


« 2O 


Money markets less nervous. Future 
chances of new financing. Breath- 
ing spell in investment field. » 


LOUDS., hanging low over the nation’s money 
markets sinte the first of the year, are be- 
ginning to lift. 

That is the interpretation given by Govern- 
ment economists for the reawakening of interest 
in new security issues, the market for which has 
been in the doldrums for more than three 
months. 

At the first of the year these economists as 
well as investment bankers were predicting a 
big twelve-month period in 1937 for the invest- 
ment banking industry. They foresaw a con- 
tinuance of the definite pick-up in flotation of 
new securities noticeable in the last few months 
of 1936. But even then the more thoughtful 
forecasters tempered their optimism with quali- 
fications. 

For instance on December 4, Orrin G. Wood, 
retiring president of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association, told his fellow members at their an- 
nual convention: 


“There is a European 
situation distressing to 
THAT FINANCIERS all thinking men. We 
HAD FORESEEN still have an unbalanced 
budget, which can be a source of deep trouble. 
We have an untried undistributed profits tax 

_We see as a result of it a flood of year-end 
dividends, which may well distort the picture 
of the country’s true purchasing power, and 


DANGER SIGNS 


some of which the future may well prove that — 


it was unwise to have declared.” 


Other observers were pointing out the same 
and additional disturbing factors, but stiil the 
underlying tone was optimistic, based on the 
fact that new financing had increased tremen- 
dously in 1936 and further industrial recovery 
would create demand for “new money” dur- 
ing 1937. | 

Then came the almost complete stoppage of 
the market. Although the year commenced pro- 
pitiously enough, the analysts say, too many ad- 
verse and disturbing events converged upon the 
financial and business world to permit boldness 
on the part of corporate issuers or their middle- 
men—the investment bankers. 


A mere glance at the important news of the 
first quarter of 1937, one Securities and Ex- 
change Commission authority points out, gives 
the reasons for hesitancy in the capital markets. 

Included in these headlined events, all of 
which contributed their share to stagnation of 
the capital market, are: 


The President's Su- 


preme Court Plan; rais- 
CONTRIBUTED TO ing of reserve require- 


THE STAGNATION ments of Federal Reserve 


member banks and the uncertainty of the course 
of interest rates because of that action; the wave 
of sit-down strikes; increasing tension in Eu- 
rope and the speculation in stocks and com- 
mnedities because of the armament race and the 


EVENTS WHICH 


The Finance Ticker 


TELEGRAM Rates Down.—Stockholders in tele- 
graph companies will have an opportunity to waten 
the effect on earnings of rate reductions this year 
just as holders of railroad securities had last year. 
Designed to stimulate business and serve as a basis 
for study of general rate revisions, reduced chargcs 
for night letters beginning June 1 for Western Union 
and Postal Telegraph were announced last week 
by Federal Comunications Commission. (For more 
detailed article, see Page 5.) 


& F 


TREASURY ACCOUNTING.—With about two months 
to go in the current fiscal year Daily Treasury 
Statement shows greater income than for the full 
fiscal year, 1936. To meet estimates of receipts for 
the year ending June 30 the Treasury must collect. 
over a billion dollars between now and that date. 
It can spend as much as $1,390,000,000 and still keep 
Within the revised estimates. Deficit now stands 
approximately $325,000,000 below the guess for mid- 
night June 30 and the public debt chart is running 
above the $35,026,000,000 limit set for that date. 

BUILDING Forecast.—Unless high building costs 
and adverse legislation erect insurmountable ob- 
Stacles, next decade will be one of the most pro- 
ductive of sound housing in the country’s history, 
George H. Patterson, secretary of Mortgage Bankers: 
Association of America, declared in 
Oklahoma. Mr. Patterson recommended speeay 
liquidation of Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
Since it was “set up as a business agency during a 
national emergency.” 


@ speech in’ 


Wide 

TAXES IN THE BACKGROUND 
Pierre S. duPont (left) and John J. Raskob shown 
leaving the old Federal Building in New York City 
after attending the hearing on the United States tax 
case against them. The Government wants to col- 
lect $1.643,656 in back taxes from them, $1.026,340 
from Mr. Raskob and $617,316 from Mr. duPont, 
alleging they sold $27,000,000 in stocks to each other 

. to establish fictitious losses. 


World 


subsequent “shake-out”’ 
ments in the market: 


of the speculative ele- 


Also, the news of the failure of Federal tax 
receipts to meet estimates and the resulting con- 
tinued unbalanced condition of the budget and 
talk of new taxes; the Administration's attack 
on high prices and warnings of approaching in- 
flation ; the depressed market for Federal bonds; 
and rumors of a cut in the price of gold. 


All of those events were of major importance, 
and coming as they did within the space of a 
quarter of year, there is small wonder, most 
Government financial experts feel, that the bond 
market—and the new issues market—was ex- 
tremely nervous. | 


At the same time that these disturbing ele- 
ments were present there were also two forces 
operating which, under normal conditions, would 
stimulate activity in the new money market. 

‘In the first place there existed a huge reser- 
voir of idle dollars seeking investment. Sec- 
ondly, the corporations were anxious to complete 
refunding of their high interest rate debt and 
to get fresh funds for expansion before the 
threatened rise in interest rates took place. 


Thus, say the experts, the recent depressed 
state of the capital market was not due to the 
fact corporations did not want to borrow money, 
but rather to general economic circumstances 
which raised numerous doubts concerning fu- 
ture trends. 

But now this confusion is beginning to dis- 


The Government Credit: 
Does a Climax Loom? 


[* a Symposium printed in The United States News, 
issue of May 3, a number of economists replied 
to the “Question of the Week”: Are we approaching 
a climax in Government credit? Are recent events 
a part of a trend which may not result in a climax 
for two or three years?” 7 


A letter from Senator Byrd ‘Dem.), of Virginia, 
received too late for publication May 3, follows: 

“In my opinion we are rapidly approaching a 
climax in Government credit. Action by the cur- 
rent Congress may avert more serious anti-climaxes 
or it may forestall days of greater woe. Which 
course it takes, of course, remains to be seen. If 
we adhere strictly to the President’s economy pro- 
posals of April 20 we shall spend in the year be- 
ginning July 1, 1937, about $102,000.000 more than 
Government expenditure estimates for the current 
year, exclusive of the bonus. 


“On top of the items covered in the revised bud- 
get estimates there are enough appropriations in 
other bills now pending to wreck the Government. 
In fact, these bills for appropriations outside the 
President's estimates call for expenditures of 16 bil- 
lions of dollars. 


“If the spending spree of the past four years is 
not put into reverse there is no hope for curtailing 
the unprecedented public debt. If we spend at.the 
rate proposed by the President we are still faced 
with a deficit for the next fiscal year under the 
most favorable forecasts. 


“The public debt has more than doubled since 
1930. Until now we have made no move to curtail. 
Moreover, we have not as much as acted to stop 
its bounding growth. At the moment it represents 
approximately one-third of all the life insurance 
Americans have provided for the security of their 
families; it represents more than one-half our na- 
tional income and more than one-sixth of our total 
national wealth. 


“If we continue to spend, as we have averaged for 
the past four or five years, two dollars for every 
dollar of revenue, there is no reason to expect the 
credit horizon to become brighter.” 


| 
| 


- FOR NEW MONEY 


* appear and the investment field is in for at least 


a breathing spell. 


Last week two large 
bond issues were prompt- 
ly absorbed and moved to 
a premium on the first 
day of issuance. Furthermore, investment bank- 
ers’ shelves were wiped clean of left overs from 
previous flotations and were hungry for other 
issues, 

At the SEC four or five important issues 
started through the registration mill, while a 


TURN OF THE 
TIDE IN DEMAND 


greater number were on deck awaiting their 


turn. Course of the seasoned bond market also 
revealed distinct signs of improvement, with the 
averages advancing encouragingly. 

Considering these straws in the wind, the 
SEC registration authorities confidently predict 
more work for themselves in the coming weeks 
as large scale refunding and new financing is re- 
sumed. Last week’s batch of registrations is 
only a starter, in their opinion. 


As always, however, this optimistic outlook 
must be qualified by taking into account the pos- 
sibility of new unsettling factors in the eco- 
nomic and monetary situations. Several times 
in the last three months, government experts 
and private observers as well, have predicted a 
jump in corporate financing, but every time one 
one thing or another has appeared to upset the 
forecasts. 

What causes the better tone in the market at 
this particular time? 


In a nutshell, govern- 
FOR OPTIMISM ment observers say, it is 
because the two forces 

IN THE FUTURE pushing corporate off- 
cials into the money market are now stronger 
than ever, while the unsettling influences are 


SOME GROUNDS 


. either being dissipated or discounted by the in- 


vesting public. 


Thus production and consumption are both 
on the increase, taxing the existing industrial 
capacity to keep up to demand, and the reser- 
voir of idle dollars is rising. 


Then, too, the experts feel, the financial com- 
munity is coming to realize that nothing will 
be done about the price of gold in the immediate 
future. Without causing any undue trouble, 
the banks met the higher reserve requirements 
of May 1, and predictions were made that the 
cut in surplus credit facilities would not cause 
higher interest rates. 


Also, the international economic situation 
has improved, there being a stronger possibility 
now of a world monetary parley. For the im- 
mediate present the labor crisis seems to have 
abated. Although there is nothing definite in 
regard to new taxes, it appears now that nothing 
drastic will develop in this session of Congress. 

Those are some of the things which corporate 
officials are taking into account in timing their 
requests for loans, Federal experts report. 

LEwIs H. Bowen. 


New Security Issues 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 


Pure Or, Company, Chicago, 469,454 shares of $100 par 
value cumulative convertible preferred stock, full and 
fractional subscription warrants evidencing 3,990,360 
rights to purchase the preferred, and an undetermined 
number of shares of no par value common reserved 
for conversion of preferred. Dividend rate to be fur- 
nished later. Preferred to be offered to common holders 
at the rate of 217s share for each share held. Part of 
proceeds will be used for modernization and expansion 
of refining facilities and about $12,000,000 for refunding. 
Underwriters will be disclosed later. 

THE CRANE Company, Chicago, 192,803 shares of $100 par 
value cumulative convertible preferred stock (dividend 
rate to be announced later), subscription warrants evi- 
dencing 2,313,628 rights to subscribe to preferred, and 
385,606 shares of $25 par value common reserved for 
conversion of preferred. Preferred to be offered to com- 
mon stockholders at rate of 1/12 share for each com- 
inon share held. Some $16,000,000 of proceeds will be 
used for refunding, and remainder for additional work- 
ing capital, etc. Underwriters are: Morgan Stanley 
& Co., Clark, Dodge & Co., Lee Higginson Corp., Edward 
B. Smith & Co., Brown Harriman & Co., Inc., Blyth & 
Co., Inc., Dominick and Dominick, Hornblower & Weeks, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Chas. D. Barney & Co., Blair, 
Bonner & Co., Central Republic Co., Glore, Forgan & 
Co., Harris, Hall & Co., and White, Weld & Co. 

CONSOLIDATED Epison Co., New York, 97,941 shares of no 
par value $5 cumulative preferred stock to be issued 
in exchange for preferred stock of a subsidiary, New 
York Steam Corp. 

NATIONAL Gypsum Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 80,000 shares 
no par value $4.50 cumulative convertible series pre- 
ferred stock, and an undetermined number of shares of 
$1 par value common stock reserved for conversion of 
preferred. Holders of first and second preferred stock 
Will be offered exchange rights for the new preferred. 
Almost $7,000,000 of proceeds will be used for refunding 
and balance for general expansion of company’s busi- 
ness. Lazard Freres & Co., Inc., New York, is the prin- 
cipal underwriter. 


—Underwood & Underwood 
A SENATE CONFIRMATION 
Confirmation by the Senate raises H. J. Klossner, 
former assistant chief of the RFC examining division, 
to the post of member on the RFC board of directors. 
Photo shows Mr. Klossner at his desk after taking 
over his new position. 
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New Standards for 
Corporate Trustees 
Control sought by SEC. Trust com- 


panies and their duties. Revamp- 
ing the reorganization laws. 


LMOST a year ago the Securities and Exchange 

Commission forwarded to Congress a report by 

its Protective Committee Study Division aSking for 

a thorough housecleaning of the nation’s system 
of corporate trustees. 

Embodied in that report were suggestions . for 
possible legislation. Last week the program saw 
its Congressional daylight as Senator Barkley 
(Dem.), Kentucky, introduced a bill to give the 
SEC control over the indenture provisions of cors 
porate bonds. 


In an accompanying statement Senator Barkley 
explained the function of the trustees and the cors~ 
porate indenture. He said: 


“The development of the corporate trust inden- 


«ture in the latter half of the nineteenth century: 


was an incident of the great increase in the magni 
tude of corporate enterprises, and the accompany-~ 


ing phenomenon of public distribution of corporate | 


securities. 


“In the case of mortgage bonds, it was imprace 
ticable to transfer the mortgaged property to nu~ 
merous scattered and changing bodies of purchas-~ 
ers, so there sprang up the device of transferring 
such property to a third person, frequently an of<« 
ficer of the issuer, to be held for the benefit of the 
bondholders. 


HOW TRUST COMPANIES AROSE 


“The trust companies gradually took over the 
function of acting as trustee in such cases, with 
the result that, as of Dec. 31, 1935, national banks 
alone were acting as trustees for outstanding note 
and bond issues amounting to more than $11.000,< 
000,000, and it is said that the total might be in- 
creased over three-fold, if all trust companies are 
included.” 


The indenture is a deed of trust between the 
debtor company and the trustee, and is a con- 
tract concerning the mortgaged property and in- 
volving the issuing corporation, the trustee for the 
bondholders, and the bondholders themselves. 


CHIEF EVILS TO BE CURED 


Mr. Barkley declared that “the most important 
of the evils which have resulted, and which the bill 
is designed to meet” are: 


1—Commonly the indenture provides that the 
trustee shall not be obligated “to exercise its 
powers to protect ... the rights of the bondholder 
except upon the request of the holders of a fixed 
percentage of the outstanding bonds, . a re= 
quirement which issuer or underwriter suppression 
and monopolization of bondholders lists make it 
exceedingly difficult to meet.” 


2.—“The trustee is, almost universally, expressly 
relieved from liability except for its wilful miscon- 
duct or gross negligence.” 

3.—Conflicting interests between the trustee and 
the issuer “at the very best put the trustee in a poe 
sition where its judgment may-.be unconsciously af- 
fected to the detriment” of its trust, and “at worst 
may result in an outright breach of its fiduciary 
duties.” 


THE PROPOSED STANDARDS 


To correct these alleged evils the bill follows out 
SEC’s suggestions of a year ago and asks that all 
future trust. indentures measure up to a certain 
minimum standard. The standard would prohibit 
the trustee from having interests which conflict 
with those of the bondholders, would impose “ac- 
tive duties’ upon the trustee, and eliminate any 


clauses in the indenture which relieve trustees of 


liability. 

Under the bill statutory standards for the word- 
ing of the indenture provisions would be drawn 
up, and the SEC would sit in with trustees and cor- 
porate issuers when indentures are drafted, “as a 
representative of the public (including prospective 
investors) to see that those standards are com- 
plied with.” 


BASIS OF OPPOSITION 


When SEC’s report came out a year ago, banks 
and investment banking houses voiced strong op- 
position to the proposals because it was felt that 
the changes would cause another revolutionary 
shift in the banking world such as was made in 
1933 when commercial banks were segregated from 
their investment affiliates. 

This week SEC will send the final section of its 
Protective Committee Study report to Congress 
Commission attaches said that SEC will ask for a 
drastic revision of the corporate reorganization 
laws and new and integrated legislation of which 
Senator Barkley’s bill will be a part. 
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SOCIAL 
22 


Scope of “general welfare.’ Pay 
roll tax at Stake. Questioning 
by Justices 


N THE hands of the Supreme 
Court now lies the future of 
both old-age benefits and unemploy- 
ment compensation as operated by 
the Federal and State Governments. 


With four cases before them in- 
volving the Social Security Act and 
State unemployment compensation 
laws, the Justices may hand down 
decisions on the constitutionality of 
the legislation before the end of the 
Court’s present term near the first 
of June. 

For the first time, the old-age 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Bordews 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


No. 109 


A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared on 


SECURITY AND THE SUPREME COURT 


benefit provisions of the Act were + cise tax on the right to employ labor + a part of Justice Sutherland’s opin- 


considered last week before the bar 
of the Court. The unemployment 
compensation feature haa been ar- 
gued in three previous cases. 

In the one-day argument last 
Wednesday the points at issue were 
the validity of Title II of the Act 
providing for the benefits, and Title 
VIII which levies an income tax on 
employes and an excise tax on em- 


ployers. 


THE GENERAL WELFARE 

Debate centered on the questions 
whether Congress had ‘the right to 
set up a pension plan under the 
general welfare clause of-the Con- 
stitution and whether/Congress had 
correctly used its power to levy 
taxes. 

Counsel for the Government were 
Robert H. Jackson, Assistant At- 
torney General, and Charles E. Wy- 
zanski, Jr., Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General. 

The opposition to the benefit 
plan was voiced by Edward F. Me- 
Lennen, a former law partner of 
Justice Brandeis. Mr. McLennen 
appeared as counsel for George P. 
Davis, a stockholder in the Edison 
Electric IJluminating Company of 


which does not offend the due proc- 
ess Clause of the Fifth Amendment.” 


IS PAY ROLL TAX LEGAL? 


On the other side, Mr. McLennen 
insisted that the levy was not an 
excise tax and therefore not within 
the power of Congress to levy. “Is 
it within bounds of reason,” he !n- 
quired, “that Congress would have 
taxed the smallest wage earners and 
exempted the largest in order to 
raise general revenue?” 

“The Government cannot engage 
in pure charity and obtain that 
charity from the taxpayers,” he 
argued. According to him the “sup- 
port of the aged is a thing not in- 
herently a part of the general wel- 
fare of the United States.” 

Government counsel differed 
with Mr. McLennen on this point. 
Mr. Jackson contended that “old 
age relief is a matter cf national 
welfare” because “it falls within the 
wide discretion vested in Congress” 
to determine what the “general wel- 
fare” is. 


NEED FOR THE LAW 


Discussing the social necessity for 
the tax, after a question from Jus- 


ion in the recent coconut oil case, 
namely, that “it will require a very 
plain case to warrant the courts in 
setting aside the conclusion of Con- 
gress” that a tax is for the general 
welfare. Then Mr. Wyzanski em- 
phasized his conviction that the old 


age benefit tax was not “a very : 


plain case.” that it was “natural, 
general, and not local.” 


TECHNICAL OBJECTION 


A possibility exists that the case 
may be passed on a _ technicality 
and not decided on its merits. 

Both Justices Stone and Cardozo 
pointed out that a taxpayer ordi- 
narily must first pay the tax in 
question and then file suit for re- 
covery of the payment. They asked 
why the Government had not raised 
that question, since the company 
involved in the Boston case had not 
yet paid the levy when suit was 
filed. 


“It was very important to the 
Government to have this direct rul- 
ing,” replied Mr. Jackson. “From a 
budgetary standpoint approximately 
$253,500,000 will be collected for the 
fiscal year of 1937 and $621,600,000 


cee 


MOVES FORWARD 


The progressive policies of The American Rolling Mill Company are 
playing . . . and will continue to play ... a leading part in the sound 
and prosperous development of stecl and its allied industries. These 


policies may be summed up under four heads: 


I RESEARCH... 


Research directed toward the creation 
of new products, new markets and new 


PRODUCTS... 


The development and refinement of 
sheets and strip for all kinds of new 
uses will continue to extend the useful- 


processes is a fundamental activity with 
the outstanding common stock of this 


Company, payable June 1, 1937, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 


in the next fiscal year. From the 
administrative standpoint. there 


Boston. Mr. Davis, a month ago, in 
the First Circuit Court of Appeals, 


tice Butler, Mr. Wyzanski declared 
that there were 46,000,000 people 


ness of iron and steel, and will assist 
in the creation of new industries. Such 


ARMCO, Our new laboratory, to be com- 
pleted about August 1, will be the larg- 


business May 15, 1937. Checks will | | Was successful in an attempt to stop gainfully employed in this country | non grok ebay be refunds to 28,900,- est and best equipped in the industry. achievements as ARMCO Ingot Iron, 
be mailed. the company from paying the pay- and that 26,000,000 of that number . Perens. Built largely of ARMCO materials, it will ARMCO Electrical Sheet Steel, ARMCO 
The Borden Company | roll tax. came under the provisions of the “We exerted every effort to reach an he If : knell 2 trati f Galvanized Paintgrip, ARMCO Enamel- 
Mr. Jackson told the Court that | Social Security Act. _a decision in order to avoid confu- ing Sheets, and ARMCO Stainless Steel 
_ the tax on employers is a “valid ex- Mr. Wyzanski called attention to sion and administrative difficulties.” new applications of sheet and strip Be 
“<i are some of the products that justify 
- _ metal in building construction. a 
optimism for the future. With the 
| ‘ growth of comparatively new indus- 
2 METHODS... tries, such as low-cost housing and air- 
This is _ an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Debentures is made only by means of the Offering — ARMCO developed the continuens conditioning and the adoption of apecial 
This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 


ot rades of sheets to new uses, even larger 
which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. e ’ r 


markets are indicated in the future. 


method of rolling sheets now used 
under license agreements by practically 
all major producers. This new method 
of manufacture has re-shaped the whole 
economic structure affecting the pro- 
duction of sheet iron and steel, and 
has greatly reduced the cost and the 
selling price. This in turn has tremen- 
dously increased the use of sheet metal. 


Mt MANAGEMENT... 


The spirit of co-operation which in- 
spires the ARMCO organization is a nat- 
ural result of a policy of maintaining 
a close understanding between men and 
management. 


$45,000,000 


(of which $42,500,000 are publicly offered) 


Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company 
i Twenty-Five Year 314% Debentures 


Dated April 1, 1937 
Interest payable April 1 and October 1 in New York City 


Due April 1, 1962 


ARMCO moves forward ...a leader in its field 


Coupon Debentures in denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal. Registered 
Debentures in denominations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 and $100,000. Coupon Debentures 
and registered Debentures, and the several denominations, interchangeable.’ 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO | 


Butler, Pa. 


Redeemable, at the option of the Company, in whole or in part, upon at least 60 days’ notice, on any interest payment date, 
at the following prices with accrued interest: to and including April 1, 1941, 105%; thereafter to and including April I, 
1945, 104%; thereafter to and including April 1, 1949, 103%; thereafter to and including April 1, 1953, 102%; thereafter 
' to and including April 1, 1957, 101%; and thereafter, 100%. 


Ashland, Ky. Hamilton, oO. Zanesville, O. 


| | SHEFFIELD STEEL CORPORATION, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus | 


and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration Statement, 
which also include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering Prospectus, a a — 
which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of these Debentures. 


THE COMPANY Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company, 99.99% of the stock of which is owned by 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company, was incorporated in New York in 1879. The 
Company is engaged in the telephone business in Alabama, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, 
} Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee. The properties of the Company consist mainly of telephone 
instruments and facilities for their interconnection, the latter consisting chiefly of central office switching 
equipment and connecting lines. The Company is subject to regulation by the Federal Communications 
Commission and by state authorities in each of the states in which it operates, within their respective jurisdictions. 
The Federal Communications Commission is presently engaged in an investigation of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and its subsidiaries. 
CAPITALIZATION 


—- Year First Mortgage Sinking Fund Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds, due January 1, 1941... 
at 


1927 1937 


TEN YEARS AGO 


THIS OCTOBER 


Outstanding as of 
December 31 1936° 


$47,070,500 

Notes Sold to Trustee of Pension Fund (4% Demand 3,871,000 

ny Advances from American Telephone and Telegraph Company, parent (5% Demand Note).... 8.000 ,000t 


*Excludes $1,080,000 mortgage bonds due January 1, 1987, funds for the payment of which were deposited with the 
Trustee on December 31, 1986, whereupon the murtéuge was released. 


t4n additional advance of $#,0UU,00 wus obtained on Murch 81, 19387, of which $700,000 had been repaid by April 28th. 


PURPOSE 
OF ISSUE 


It ts interesting to turn back the pages of the years and read the record of a 


business. For time has a way of testing purposes and poltcies. Good years and 


The net proceeds, exclusive of accrued interest, from the sale of the Debentures, after deducting 
the estimated expenses of the Company in connection with such sale, are expected to approximate 
$42,394,000 and are to be applied toward the retirement of the Company’s presently outstanding 
issue of $47,070,500 of Thirty Year First Mortgage Sinking Fund Five Per Cent. Bonds, due January 1, 1941, which 
the Company intends to redeem on July 1, 1937, at 105% of their principal amount ($49,424,025) and accrued 
interest. The Company expects to obtain the balance (approximately $7,030,000) of the requirements for such 


tr a exclusive of accrued interest, frem borrowings from American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
ifs parent. 


lean reveal the character of men and organizations. The fundamental - policy 
of the Bell System is not of recent birth—it has been the corner-stone of 


the institution for many years. On October 20, 1927, tt was reaffirmed by 


EARNINGS The following figures are taken from the Income Statements of the Company in the Offering Prospectus. 


Walter S. Gifford, President, American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
December 31 Revenues Income Charges Income 
1934 $49 841,354.57 $10,288,269.34 $3,415,611.35 $6,872,657.99 
1935 52,526 ,407.74 11,121,862.25 3,399,627.71 7,722,234.54 The business of the American acting otherwise than for the 
290,776.35 2,762,189. 52,172. 1 
36 57 ,290,776.50 12,762,189.09 3,362,172.46 9 400,016.63 Telephone and Telegraph long run. 
DEBENTURES The Twenty-Five Year 344% Debentures will be issued under an Indenture dated as of April I, 


1937, between the Company and Bankers Trust Company, New York, N. Y., Trustee. This issue 
of Debentures is not secured. It is limited to $45,000,000 but the Indenture does not restrict the amount of other 
securities or indebtedness, either secured or unsecured, which may be issued, incurred, assumed or guaranteed 
by the Company. Reference is made to the Offering Prospectus for information as te certain covenants in the 
Indenture with respect to the creation of liens on, or sales of, property of the Company. 


Company and its Associated *“—arnings must be sufficient | 
to assure the best possible tele- 
phone service at all times and 
to assure the continued finan- 
cial integrity of the business. 
Larnings that are less than 
adequate must result in tele- 
phone service that is something 
less than the best possible. 


Bell ‘Telephone Companies is 
to furnish telephone service to 
the nation. ‘This business from 
UNDERWRITING Subject to certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters named in the Offering Prospectus iis very nature is carried on 
é have severally agreed to purchase an aggregate of $42,500,000 of these Debentures from the 
Company at 9412%, or a total of $40,162,500, plus accrued interest. Such Debentures are to be offered to the public 
at 9614 %, or a total of $41,012,500, plus accrued interest. The underwriting discounts are 2%, or a total of $850,000. 
There is no firm commitment for the remaining $2,500,000 of Debentures but the Company is withholding such 
Debentures for sale, on or before July 1, 1937, only to the Trustee of Pension Funds established by affiliated 
companies, without underwriting discounts or commissions, at 9414 %, or a total of $2,362,500, plus accrued interest. 


without competition in the 
usual sense. 

“These facts have a most 
important bearing on the pol- 
icy that must be followed by 
the management if it lives up 


“Earnings 1n excess of tnese 
requirements must be spent for — 
the enlargement and improve- | 
ment of the service or the rates charged for 
the service must be reduced. This is funda- 
mental in the policy of the management. 
“The margin of safety in earnings is only 
a small percentage of the rate charged for 
service, but that we may carry out our ideals 
and aims it is essential that this margin be 
kept adequate. Cutting it too close can only 
result in the long run in deterioration of ser- 
vice while the temporary financial benefit to 
the tclephone user would be practically 
negligible. 
*\With your sympathetic understanding we 
shall continue to go forward, providing a 
telephone service for the nation more and 
more free from imperfections, 
errors or delays, and always at 
a cost as low as is consistent 
with financial salety.” 


Price 9642% and Accrued Interest 


to its responsibilities. 
, “The fact that ownership is so widespread 

The Underwriters, including the undersigned and the others named in the Offering Prospectus 
have agreed to purchase $32,500,000 of these Debentures on the terms and conditions set forth in ree 
i Purchase Agreement, including the approval of legal matters by Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner 
5 Reed, counsel for the Underwriters, and by Mr. kdward D. Smith, counsel for the Company. It is 
expected that delivery of Debentures in temporary form will be made at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co 
on or about May 11, 1987, against payment therefor in New York funds. 
The Underwriters have authorized the purchase and sale, in the open market or otherwise of these 
Debentures for their several accounts, either for long or short account, within the limits and during the 
period set forth in certain agre.ments referred to in the Offering Prospectus. 


and diffused imposes an unusual obligation 
on the management to see to it that the sayv- 
ings of these hundreds of thousands of people 
are secure and remain so. , 


“The fact that the responsibility for such 
a large part of the telephone service of the 
country rests solely upon this Company and 
its Associated Companies also imposes on 


the management an unusual obligation to 
the public to see to it that the service shall 
at all times be adequate, dependable and 
satisfactory to the user. 


: _ MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorperated 
i | KUHN, LOEB & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & Co. 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. EDWARD B.SMITH & C@. 


Incorporated 


Dated May 5, 1987 


Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file with the 
; Securities and Exchange Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished to each 
ieee purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned or from any other Underwriter ef this issue. 


“Obviously, the only sound policy that 
will meet these obligations is to continue 
to furnish the best possible telephone service 
at the lowest cost consistent with financial 
safety. This policy is bound to succeed in the 
long run and there is no justification for 
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“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 5. No. 19. 


May 10, 1937 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


HEN the Supreme Court of the United States ° 
recently rendered a number of 5-to-4 decisions, 
President Roosevelt let it be known that he 
thought it a very unsatisfactory system of jus- 

tice whereby one man could cast the deciding vote on a 

matter affecting the constitutionality of our laws. 

Mr. Roosevelt may not have realized it but unwittingly 
he turned the attention of thoughtful citizens to the very 
situation which exists with respect to the Chief Executive 
himself. 

An examination of the powers of President Roosevelt 
as contrasted with those,of Justice Roberts provides an 
interesting commentary on present-day concepts of Amer- 
ican institutions. 

First of all, it must be apparent to every fair-minded 
person who stops to think about it that by himself Mr. 
Roberts does not wield any power at all. He has 
no discretionary authority such as is vested in the Presi- 
dent. He cannot make the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
He must always get four other justices to agree with him. 

Surely it will not be contended that a decision of the Su- 
preme Court in which Justices Brandeis, Cardozo, Stone 
and Hughes concur is one that is dominated or controlled 
by Justice Roberts. The four liberal justices have minds 
of their own and if any persuading by one justice upon an- 
other were considered, it might with no disrespect to the 
Court’s youngest member be more accurate to say that 
when the four liberals were joined by Mr. Roberts it was 
because the four liberals in a specific case made a more 
persuasive presentation than the four conservatives. 

Likewise if Justice Roberts should cast his ballot in a 
given case with the four conservatives, it can hardly be 
maintained that Justices McReynolds, Van Devanter, 
Sutherland and Butler are influenced by Mr. Roberts. 


FACH JUSTICE When cases are. argued before 


the Supreme Court, there is a 


D EVELOP S HIS | private conference every Satur- 
OWN OPINION day thereafter in which each 


member of the Court casts his 
own ballot in the order of the seniority of the justices. 

The essential point is that the majority opinion is the 
verdict of five men. These five men constitute the Court— 
not one man. To contend otherwise is to say that a law 
is written by one man when the Vice President of the 
United States, who is charged by the Constitution with 
the obligtaion to cast a vote in the event of a tie in the 
United States Senate, exercises that privilege. The truth 
is when 48 Senators vote for a piece of legislation and 48 
Senators vote against it, the result, when the Vice Presi- 
dent’s vote is added, is still the judgment of the 48 Sena- 
tors whose viewpoint has triumphed. 

The theory that because one man decides a tie he has 
influenced those whose tie he has broken is not tenable. 
But even conceding that Mr. Roberts by his vote on im- 
portant cases joining the four liberals or the four conserv- 
atives, according as the merits of a case appeal to him, 
is exercising an extraordinary power in a few instances, 
what shall we say of the huge powers vested in the Presi- 
dent of the United States who is not required to get the 
concurrence of anybody for his decisions? 

Mr. Roberts, if the theory that he sets out to persuade 
his colleagues to his view is accepted, must get four others 
to agree with him before he has any power at all. 


NO PRESIDENT Mr. Roosevelt, on the other 
hand, needs to get no other person 


EVER HAD SUCH in the government to agree with 
POWER BEFORE him in the functioning of his office. 


There are listed on page 12 of 
this issue of The United States News most of the discre- 
tionary powers that now are held by President Roosevelt. 
Not only may he apply these laws as he sees fit but he can 
issue the regulations which interpret the laws and pro- 
mulgate them as having virtually the effect of law. Any- 
body who has ever studied an interpretive regulation issued 
by an administrative agency of the government is well 
aware of what additional territory can be taken in by a few 
phrases here and there. And the citizen’s only redress 
against an arbitrary rule is a prolonged litigation and a 
questioning of the degree to which the regulation squares 
with the wording of the original law itself. 

No President in the history of the United States has 
been given more powers in times of peace than Mr. Roose- 
velt now enjoys. His very whim is law in hundreds of 
concrete relationships between citizen and citizen and be- 
tween the citizen and the government. The President’s 
power over bank credit, and over the gold value of the 
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dollar, are examples of the most extreme authority ever 
given a Chief Executive to affect the economic life of a 
nation. 

But, it will be asserted, the Congress may at any time 
revoke the powers it has delegated. 

Upon reflection it will be seen that this is easier said 
than done for a variety of practical reasons which pres- 
ently will be unfolded. 


DIFFICULT TO It takes, for instance, a two- 
thirds vote of both houses. of 


APPLY BRAKES Congress to repeal the powers 
TO EXECUTIVE now held by Mr. Roosevelt. 


If there should be one less than 
two-thirds in the Senate and yet a full two-thirds vote in 
the House, Mr. Roosevelt’s power remain untouched. 

If there should be one less vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives than the necessary two-thirds and yet if a full 
two-thirds of the Senate may wish to revoke certain pow- 
ers previously granted to the President, the repeal bill fails 
just the same. 

Thus a majority of both houses, expressing as some 
people think the “will of the people”, may wish to repeal 
an act but the veto of one man—the President can say 
“no” to 51 percent of the national legislature. And even 
though the majority is so substantial as to come within 
one vote of being 66 2/3 percent of the two houses of Con- 


‘ gress, the power of the President is still undiminished. 


Theoretically, of course, the fact that two-thirds of Con- 
gress can over-rule a President’s viewpoint on a specific 
piece of legislation is regarded as a constitutional safe- 
guard. But in practice today the Congress of the United 
States is politically subservient to the Chief Executive. 

As Mr. Roosevelt himself has contended with respect 
to the power of 13 states, representing less than half of 
the population of the country, to block enactment of a con- 
stitutional amendment, so, too, one man representing a 
sparsely populated district in a western state where exec- 
utive disbursements of federal funds have helped his far- 
mer constituents, may interpose his vote to allow dicta- 
torial powers to remain in the hands of the Chief Execu- 


tive. | 


FEC ER AL FUNDS The next contention which will 
e made in refutation of this line 


HELP ENTRENCH of reasoning is that the people 
PARTY CONTROL ™2Y temove a President every 


four years and a Congress every 
two years while a Supreme Court justice is on the bench 
for life. 

The practical situation, however, is worth examination. 
Under the system which Postmaster General Farley has 
developed, with the full cooperation and consent of Mr. 
Roosevelt, the tenure of office of members of Congress 
today depends on executive approval. The control of the 
machinery of the Democratic party, city, county and state, 
is sO interwoven in the grant of federal funds and favors 
that the Administration, by virtue of its local officeholders 
who are tied to Washington by material bonds, can vir- 
tually control the nomination or renomination of a ma- 
jority of members of Congress. ; 

Our system of elections, moreover, is such that we can- 
not, as do the British and French parliamentary democra- 
cies, obtain a vote on a concrete issue or grievance. Dur- 
ing the four years a President is in office he may change 
the whole direction of the economic forces of the country. 
He may put through Congress a complicated system of 
taxation—as for instance along the lines of the payroll 
tax of today—and it would be almost impossible to undo 


or repeal the harm to the economic system once such pow- 
ers are exercised. 


CHECKS GONE Me. de- 
IF JUDICIARY IS valued the gold dollar, one of the 


very arguments made before the 
SUBSERVIENT Supreme Court by the Attorney 
General was that to decide against 
the Administration’s policy was to bring virtual chaos in 
the fiscal affairs of the nation. In other words, the people 
are confronted with a completed act—a consummated 
series of circumstances—against which repeal is often 
more damaging than acquiescence. Likewise a President 
may delegate and actually does entrust to a subordinate, 
often an inconspicuous bureaucrat without direct. re- 
sponsibility to the people, the making of regulations equiv- 
alent to law. 
Mr. Roberts cannot delegate to others the making of 
his judgment. He must hear every case himself. Counsel 
can argue before him. As for administrative officials they 


ROBERTS AND Mr. ROOSEVELT 


An Analysis of One-Man Power As It Affects 130,000,000 People—Vast Discretionary 
Authority Is Vested in the President Who Is Not Obliged to Obtain Concurrence by 
| Anybody Else—A Discussion of Checks on Chief Executive 
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need not hold any hearings before writing regulations 
that have the force of law. 

Indeed, in the every-day operation of the Presidency 
under existing statutes the way is opened for abuse of 
power without remedy to the citizen unless it be assumed 
that an independent judiciary will always be available to 
the citizen to check an excess of administrative zeal. 

But with a Supreme Court made subservient to the Ex- 
ecutive, there is no way to check abuse of power or arbi- 
trary action of the Executive within the four-year term. 
Likewise even the retirement of Mr. Roosevelt at the end 
of his second term does not necessarily cure the evil com- 
plained of. For by the possession of party machinery 
through executive disbursement of funds, the same group 
of politicians might perpetuate themselves in office and 
the next President elected would then continue to exercise 
the powers granted to his predecessor. 


DICTATORIAL The damage done through the 


unwise use of discretionary au- 


USE OF CFFICE thority during a Presidential term 


cannot be repaired except by re- 
IS POSSIBLE course to the courts and only then 


if there is a constitutional question involved. Should there 
be hardship as a consequence of law in which no question 
as to validity can be justly interposed, the citizen must en- 
dure the ill-effects of unwise legislation and can do 
nothing about it alone or in concert with others until the 
four-year term of a President is about to expire. 

When an eleetion comes, the question arises whether 
the existing party can be driven from power because of 
the excesses committed in a certain field of legislative 
action. No such mandate on a concrete issue is available 
to us in America through our present system of presiden- 
tial or congressional elections. To all intents and pur- 
poses one-man government is a dictatorship for four years 
and especially so if the President of the United States 
chooses to disregard his obligations to the minority. 

It might be argued that impeachment was provided by 
the framers of the Constitution as a method of checking 
those acts of a Chief Executive which depart from consti- 
tutional limitations. But it takes a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate to convict on an impeachment resolution. 

It will be seen, therefore, that if a President can induce 
a majority of both houses of Congress to grant him cer- 
tain powers during an emergency, it takes an overwhelm- 
ing percentage—two-thirds of both houses—to attain 
repeal or revocation of any of those emergency powers. 

Where, then, is the check against abuse of power, 
against autocracy, against dictatorship under the Ameri- 
can system? 

It lies wholly in the processes of public opinion which 
are in the last analysis the sovereign power. The best 
illustration of the working of this fundamental doctrine, 
abstract as it may seem to some, is to be found in the pres- 
ent attitude of certain members of the United States Sen- 
ate toward the proposal made by the President to enlarge 
the Supreme Court in order to affect the character of its 
decisions. | 


DEMOCRACY IS Notwithstanding the fact that 


Postmaster General Farley is busy 


DEPENDENT ON ) building political backfires against 
FREE OPINION Democratic members of Con- 


gress who have ventured to op- 
pose the President’s wishes on the Court plan, large num- 
bers of citizens, irrespective of party, have indicated their 
intention of supporting those members of Congress who 
refuse to accept executive dictation on the matter of ur 
judicial system. 

Essential, however, to the operations of a free democracy 
are not just an independent judiciary but a free press and 
free assembly. So long as citizens may express their opin- 
ions freely and endeavor by sheer force of persuasion to 
convince their fellow citizens of the wrongs contained in 
otherwise innocent-looking legislation, there is hope for 
the survival of free democracy in America. 

It is by setting forth the fascistic implications of the 
many New Deal proposals, which involve a concentration 
of power in the hands of a single executive, that we may 
hope to awaken the vast body of responsible individuals 
in the United States to the dangers that threaten our de- 
mocracy. 

The future of America lies, after all, in the uncontrolled 
conscience of the fair-minded citizens of the nation who 
unquestionably constitute today more than a majority of 
the electorate. And the only force worth while which can 
sustain a democracy of fair-minded people is the undying 
force of reason and persuasion. 


Address The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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